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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


Some  years  ago,  it  was  our  good  fortune 
to  spend  a  whole  summer  at  the  Bagni 
della  Villa,  in  Italy.  The  small  town  is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Lucca,  and  about  fifty 
from  Florence.  The  valley  is  narrow ;  on 
either  side  of  the  swift-flowing  river  the 
mountain  slopes  away  to  the  sky;  along 
the  winding  highway  stand  Italian  cot- 
tages in  scattered  groups,  and  half  buried 
in  thick  foliage.  The  dashing  waters  of 
the  Lima  not  only  make  music  in  the  val- 
ley and  mountain  uplands,  but  stir  and 
cool  the  sultry  southern  air.     Morning  and 
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evening,  night  and  day,  perennially  sings 
the  river-god  with  deep  melodious  voice. 
And  all  thmgs  are  sweet  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  ear.  The  mountain-slopes 
are  wooded,  all  the  way  up  to  the  fleecy 
summer  clouds,  with  chestnuts;  the  soft- 
green  of  whose  foliage  seems  to  carry  a 
solace  to  the  very  spirit  in  man  whence 
vision  springs.  The  air,  too,  is  loaded 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  ripening  summer  fruit.  The 
mountain,  in  solemn  benignity,  throws  a 
cooling  shade  across  the  deep  valley  for 
two  hours  before  the  sun  sinks  in  the  far- 
off  glowing  Mediterranean.  Groups  of 
Italian  peasants,  the  equipages  of  the 
reigning  family  of  Tuscany  rolling  by, 
gay  throngs  of  summer  visitors,  a  few 
lively  little  beggars,  fill  the  foreground 
of  a  picture  which  is  illumined  with  the 
brilliant  atmosphere  of  the  South. 

A  cottage  which  we  had  taken  for  the 
summer,  was  surrounded  with  a  magnifi- 
cent garden,  in  which  bowers  of  trees  and 
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vines  afforded  comj^lete  shelter  from  even 
the  mid-day  sim.  There  all  night  long, 
during  the  month  of  June,  sang  a  whole 
chorus  of  nightingales,  literally  cloying 
one  with  sweets  of  melody.  Below  the 
garden  run  the  street,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  stood  the  fine  village  inn,  whose 
secondo  piano  windows  were  exactly  on  a 
level  with  us  and  only  forty  feet  distant. 

Do  not  envy  us,  friendly  reader ;  be- 
grudge no  toiling  man  any  days  of  bless- 
edness that  fate  has  vouchsafed  him  in 
this  lower  world  of  struggle  and  care. 
There,  in  that  embowered  garden,  in  that 
paradise,  we  read,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  Torquato  Tasso.  Whip  and 
spur  were  not  needed  to  get  the  willing 
imagination  under  way.  To  be  surrounded 
and  at  the  same  time  filled  with  splendors, 
rarely  happens — and  then  not  long — to 
any  mortal.  "We  had  the  Abbe  Serassi's 
Life  of  Tasso,  which  Ave  had  picked  up  at 
a  book-stall  in  Florence ;  Dr.  Black's  Life 
of  Tasso,  lent  to  us  by  a  cultivated  English 
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friend;  and,  above  all,  the  quarto  edition 
of  Tasso,  published  at  Venice  in  1735- 
1742,  which  we  had  luckily  bought  at 
auction  in  Rome,  in  regard  to  which  our 
good  friend  Gamba  will  give  the  curious 
any  further  information.  No,  reader,  we 
shall  not  tell  you  all  about  those  readings ; 
only  a  Httle  about  them.  Our  Italian 
teacher,  Signor  Bartolomeo  (we  recom- 
mend him  if  any  reader  of  this  ever  goes 
there),  would  sometimes  spend  his  hour, 
in  reading  the  Gerusalemme^  with  his  eyes 
shu%  instead  of  compelling  us  to  conju- 
gate the  irregular  verbs.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden,  lived  the  half-exiled 
wife  of  an   exiled  Neapohtan  statesman, 

the  Marchesa  D ,  with  her  brilliant 

daughter.  She  would  sometimes  come 
and  read  in  one  of  our  precious  quartos, 
and  bathe  the  dry  leaves  with  tears  fresh 
and  warm  from  her  noble  heart.  Again 
and  again  she  recounted  the  wrongs  of 
her  own  family;  told  with  a  touching 
grace  the  sad  story  of  Poerio ;  and  for- 
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gave  with  Christian  sorrow  the  cruel  King 
Ferdinand.  Sometimes  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage from  Tasso,  which  we  had  just  read 
aloud,  would  be  chanted  back  to  us  m  a 
sweet  plaintive  voice  from  a  window  of 
the  inn  opposite.  By  the  side  of  the  fair 
singer  stood  a  beautiful  boy,  nameless,  yet 
in  his  veins  flowed  the  princely  blood  of 
the  Poniatowskis. 

But  enough  of  all  this.  We  have  only 
aimed  to  make  a  representative  picture  of 
that  Italy,  by  which  Tasso  is  so  beloved, 
as  an  introduction  to  his  Life.  We  have 
drawn  upon  our  own  experience,  that  we 
might  not  wander  widely  from  the  truth. 
As  long  as  genius,  romance,  and  misfor- 
tmie,  have  any  interest  for  men,  will  the 
life  of  Tasso  be  eagerly  read.  His  name 
is  a  household  word  among  the  Italians, 
and  we  are  happy  to  enrich  our  series  of 
household  books  with  his  biography. 

The  Life  of  Tasso  by  Mr.  Wiffen  is 
superior  in  accuracy  to  the  voluminous 
biographies  of  Serassi  and  Dr.  Black,  and 
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has  the  great  merit  of  being  brief.  Mr. 
"Wiffen,  himself  uo  mean  poet,  was  the 
translator  of  Tasso  and  understood  him 
well.  Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  these  little 
books,  we  will  satisfy  a  legitimate  cm-iosity 
by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  author,  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  biographer. 

"  Jeremiah  Holme  Wiffen",  was  born 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Woburn,  in  1792, 
of  Quaker  parents,  and  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  voca- 
tion which  he  followed  for  several  years. 
He  very  early,  however,  disj^layed  a  taste 
for  poetry  and  literary  composition.  In 
1812  he  published  a  'Geographical  Pri- 
mer,' for  the  use  of  the  jimior  classes  of  a 
school,  and  he  contributed  some  poetical 
effusions  of  considerable  merit  to  a  volume 
entitled  'Poems  by  Three  Friends.'  He 
next  wrote  some  spirited  stanzas  on  the 
portraits  in  Woburn  Abbey,  inserted  in 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parry's  '  History  of  Woburn,' 
and  afterwards  reprinted  separately  as 
*The    RusseUs.'      In    1819   he    published 
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'Aonian  Hours,'  and  other  poems,  which, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  appointed  him  his  librarian  at 
"Woburn,  and  his  private  secretary.  From 
this  time  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  liter- 
ary ease,  but  continued  to  employ  himself 
actively.  In  1820  he  published,  'Julia 
Alpinula,  the  captive  of  Stamboul,  and 
other  Poems  ;'  in  1822,  a  translation  of  the 
poems  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega ;  and  for 
many  years  he  contributed  original  poems 
and  translations  to  '  Time's  Telescope,' 
and  to  various  other  periodical  works. 
Among  the  original  pieces  may  be  men- 
tioned, '  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,'  as  a 
successful  effort  in  the  old  ballad  style. 
In  1830  he  published  a  translation  of 
Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  several  years. 
He  adopted  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  the 
versification  is  free  and  flowing,  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  certainly  not  calculated  to 
supersede  the  bold  and  vigorous  transla- 
tion by  Fairfax.     In  1833  he  published  in 
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one  8vo.  yolume  '  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  first  Race  of  Ancestry  whence  the 
House  of  Russell  had  its  origin  ;  from  the 
subjugation  of  Norway  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  ;'  which  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  two  other  vohmies  of  '  Histori- 
cal Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.'  The 
first  volume  is  little  more  than  a  series  of 
guesses  as  to  the  early  history  of  the 
family,  tracing  its  origin  from  Olaf,  the 
sharp-eyed  king  of  Berik ;  but  the  other 
two  are  interesting  from  the  events  in  which 
the  family  can  be  traced  authentically  to 
have  been  engaged,  and  they  are  told  with 
faithfulness,  though  with  pardonable  par- 
tiality. He  latterly  studied  Hebrew  and 
"Welsh,  from  the  last-named  of  which  he 
made  several  successful  poetical  transla- 
tions. Mr.  TViifen  maintained  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Societv  of  Friends,  holding 
offices  of  trust  in  it  occasionally,  until  his 
death,  wliieh  took  place  suddenly  on  May 
2,  185 G,  at  Woburn  Abbey." 
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If  Mr.  Wiffen's  biography  of  the  great 
romantic  bard  of  Italy  has  a  touch  of 
Quaker  plainness,  it  also  has  a  most  com- 
mendable tone  of  Quaker  sincerity  and 
truth.  The  story  of  poor  Tasso  needs  no 
rhetorical  embellishment ;  it  touches  us 
most  deeply  when  simply  told.  We  com- 
mend this  narrative  to  the  many  whose 
hearts  have  been  wrung,  for  there  is  a 
mysterious  comfort  in  fellowship  of  sor- 
row. 

The  Appendix  contains  M.  de  Sismon- 
di's  brilliant  analysis  of  the  "Jerusalem 
Delivered."  It  forms  a  fit  sequel  to  Tasso's 
Life,  and  through  it  are  scattered  the 
finest  gems  of  his  great  poem. 

O.  W.  Wight. 
February^  1859. 


THE  LIFE  OF  TASSO. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

FROM  HIS  BERTH  TO  THE  PERIOD   OF  HIS 
FIRST  VISIT  TO  FERRARA. 

A.D.  1544-1565  ;  set.  1-21. 

Of  the  family  of  Tasso,  a  name  that 
has  passed  over  Europe  with  so  extraor- 
dinary celebrity,  the  most  ancient  notices 
are  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tlie  Tassi 
were  at  that  period  settled  in  Almen- 
no,  a  pleasant  territory  near  Bergamo. 
About  the  year  1200,  they  retired  for 
security  from  the  civil  commotions 
which  then  distracted  the  Italian  cities, 
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to  Cornello,  a  mountain  near  tlie  river 
Brembo ;  where,  in  course  of  time,  tliey 
became  wealthy  and  powerful  lords. 
About  the  year  1290,  lived  Omodeo 
Tasso,  tlie  first  inventor,  or  tlie  reviver 
of  regular  posts,  whose  descendants, 
obtaining  the  generalship  of  the  post- 
offices  in  Italy  and  other  countries, 
arrived  at  high  dignities.  In  Spain 
and  Flanders,  some  of  the  Tassi  became 
founders  of  titled  families,  and  in  Ger- 
many they  attained  to  the  rank  of  sov- 
ereign princes. 

The  stem  of  all  these  illustrious 
branches,  however,  remained  at  Ber- 
gamo ;  and  it  was  in  this  city  that  Ber- 
nardo, the  father  of  Torquato  Tasso,  was 
born,  A.D.  1493.  Bernardo  Tasso,  afte^ 
a  youth  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  let- 
ters, and  in  the  celebration  of  an  un- 
successful attachment  to  Ginevra  Mala- 
testa,  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty, 
in  whose  praise  he  published  a  volume 


of  poetry,  was  in  1531  invited  by  Fer- 
rante  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  to 
act  in  tlie  capacity  of  Secretary,  at  his 
conrt  near  Naples.  In  this  situation, 
devoting  himself  to  poetical  pnrsnits,  or 
following  his  patron  in  military  expedi- 
tions, he  spent  seven  or  eight  years  very 
agreeably ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  finding  himself  fast  rising  in  fame 
and  fortune,  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
Portia  Rossi,  a  Neapolitan  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  their 
marriaije  was  celebrated  with  much 
splendour,  in  the  spring  of  1539. 

The  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  with 
this  amiable  woman,  was  increased,  the 
year  following,  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  whom  he  named  Cornelia, 
and  by  the  permission  of  his  j)i*ince  to 
retire  for  a  time,  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  office,  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
favourite  studies.  He  chose  for  his 
retreat    thQ    city  of   Sorrento,   which, 


separated  from  Naples  only  by  its  beau- 
tiful bay,  commands,  under  a  serene 
sky,  a  prospect  of  tlie  whole  romantic 
region  round.  Here,  having  hired  a 
palace  which  overlooked  the  sea,  he  con- 
ducted his  wife  and  infant  daughter, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  composition 
of  the  "  Amadigi,"  a  poem,  which,  he 
hoped,  would  not  only  greatly  increase 
his  literary  reputation,  but  add  consid- 
erably to  his  means  of  independence. 
In  this  delightful  residence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  elegant  pursuits,  Tor- 
quato,  the  son  who  was  destined  so 
peculiarly  to  become  his  pride,  and  to 
experience  a  life  of  such  strange  vicis- 
situde, was  welcomed  into  the  world, 
the  11th  of  March,  15M. 

The  year  1547  was,  however,  fatal  to 
the  fortunes  of  his  patron.  An  insur- 
rection arising  at  l^aples  against  the 
Viceroy,  D.  Pedro  de  Toledo,  who  had 
attempted  to  establish  the  Inquisition 


there,  the  Prince  of  Salerno  was  chosen 
by  the  nobility  of  that  city  as  their 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth.  But  the  Viceroy,  anticipating 
the  accusations  of  his  opponents,  found 
means  to  justify  his  proceedings;  and 
when  Sanseverino  reached  I^urem- 
burg,  he  was  received  as  a  favourer  of 
heresy  and  rebellion,  and  forbidden  for 
awhile  to  leave  the  city,  upon  pain  of 
death.  When  at  length  permitted,  he 
returned  to  ^Naples,  but  an  attempt  hav- 
ing been  made  to  assassinate  him  by 
the  creatures  of  the  Yiceroy,  he  resolved 
to  forsake  a  country  where  he  could  no 
longer  remain  with  safety ;  and  Ber- 
nardo, who  had  too  much  magnanimity 
to  abandon  him  in  his  adversity,  after 
settling  his  family  at  ITaples,  departed 
with  him  to  the  court  of  France.  When 
the  news  of  Sanseverino's  defection  was 
known  at  [N'aples,  he  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents were  declared  rebels,  deprived  of 
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tlieir  estates,  and  sentenced  to  have 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death.  By  this 
edict  of  the  States,  Bernardo  lost  a 
richly  furnished  house,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  900  scudi,  a  stroke,  from  the 
effects  of  which  his  fortunes  never 
recovered  ;  and  the  foundation  was  thus 
unhappily  laid  for  the  uniform  life  of 
dependence  which  Torquato  afterwards 
experienced. 

He  meanwhile  had  attained  his 
seventh  year ;  and  Portia,  in  her  atten- 
tion to  his  education  and  to  that  of  her 
daughter,  found  some  solace  for  the  long 
separation  from  her  husband.  Torquato 
had  already  received  some  instruction 
in  Latin  from  D'Angeluzzo,  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  and  he  was  now  sent  to  a 
seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had 
lately  been  established  in  the  city  ;  and 
such,  says  Manso,  was  his  ardour  for 
learning,  that  to  quiet  his  importunity, 
his  mother  was  often  oblig-ed  to  let  him 
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depart  to  his  studies  before  day-break, 
sending  a  servant  with  him  to  light  the 
way.  During  the  three  years  that  he 
continued  under  the  tuition  of  those 
fathers,  the  young  Tasso  not  only  per- 
fected himself  in  Latin,  but  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Greek,  and  culti- 
vated so  diligently  his  talent  for  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  that  in  his  tenth  year,  he 
recited  original  verses  and  orations, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
auditors.  His  father  had  made  it  his 
chief  care  to  imbue  his  mind  early  with 
sentiments  of  deep  piety;  and  the  vii-- 
tuous  dispositions  which  he  had  thus 
acquired,  were  assiduously  cultivated 
by  the  Jesuits,  his  instructors.  He  was 
even  admitted  by  them  at  nine  years 
of  age  to  the  commmiion-table,  and, 
as  he  observes  in  one  of  his  letters,  par- 
took of  the  consecrated  Host  with  feel- 
ings of  unwonted  and  indescribable  sat- 
isfaction.    To   these   early  impressions 
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may  be  ascribed  the  deep  sense  of  reli- 
gion wliicli  pervades  bis  writings,  wbich 
led  perbaps  to  tbe  cboice  of  a  sacred 
subject  for  bis  most  celebrated  poem, 
and  wbicb  certainly  in  after-life,  wben 
all  otber  consolations  failed,  enabled 
^  bim  to  bear  up  under  tbe  pressure  of 
sufferings,  too  severe  to  be  contem- 
plated, witbout  tbe  strongest  emotions 
of  pity  and  pain. 

Of  tbe  progress  wbicb  young  Tasso 
was  making  in  bis  studies,  bis  fatber 
received  frequent  accounts.  Devoted 
wbolly  to  tbe  interests  of  bis  patron, 
wbo  resided  principally  at  Yenice,  be 
spared  no  exertions  at  tbe  court  of 
France  to  induce  a  co-operation  witb 
bis  plans  for  tbe  invasion  of  ]^aples; 
but  meeting  witb  small  success  in  tbe 
negotiation,  and  sigbing  to  revisit  bis 
family,  be  solicited  and  received  per- 
mission of  tbe  prince  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  succeeded  tberefore  in  procur- 
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ing  from  Pope  Jiilius  the  Tliird  a  sj^ecial 
license,  he,  in  the  February  of  1554, 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  was  invited  to 
occupy  apartments  in  the  palace  occu- 
pied by  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  of  Est6. 
The  Cardinal  received  him  vrith  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  interested  himself 
greatly  in  his  affairs ;  and  countenanced 
by  so  powerful  a  protector,  Bernardo 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies. 

"With  Portia,  however,  his  disconso- 
late lady,  it  was  far  otherwise.  She 
had  been  entitled  on  her  marriage  to  a 
dowry  of  5000  ducats,  and  an  investi- 
ture on  her  life  of  1500  more,  the  capi- 
tal of  which,  on  the  confiscation  of  her 
husband's  property,  she  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  procure  from  her  brothers. 
To  every  representation  addressed  to 
them,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  signi- 
fied to  her  at  length,  with  unfeeling 
cruelty,  that  if  she  attempted  to  obtain 
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by   law  possession   of  her  rights,   the 
strong  arm  of  the  Viceroy  should  not 
be   wanting  to   awe   her  into  silence. 
Tliey  even  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
vent her  leaving  Naples;   and  as    she 
could  not  resolve  to  hazard  the  forfeiture 
of  her  claims  by  flight,  she  retired  with 
her  daughter  into  the  monastery  of  San 
Festo.      This  change  of  residence  ad- 
ministered fresh  grief  to  a  heart  already 
worn  down  by  sickness  and  suffering, 
as  it  hereby  became  necessary  to  send 
Torquato  to  his  father.     The   anguish 
which  his  departure  occasioned,  both  to 
himself  and  her,  to  whom  he  now  bade 
a  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  final  farewell, 
seems  never  to  have  been  effaced  from 
the  poet's  memory.     He  was  then  but 
ten  years  old ;  yet  he  thus  pathetically 
laments  the  parting,  in  an  Ode  to  the 
Kiver  Metauro,  written  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  afterwards. 
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I. 

Me  from  my  mother's  breast,  a  child, 

Did  cruel  Fortune  tear ; 
The  tears  she  shed,  the  kisses  wild 

She  pressed  in  her  despair 
On  my  pale  cheek,  and  oh,  the  zeal 
Of  her  most  passionate  appeal 

To  Heaven  for  me,  in  air 
Alone  recorded — with  regret 
I  yet  remember,  weep  for  yet. 

II. 

Never,  ah !  never  more  was  I 

To  meet  her  face  to  face. 
And  feel  my  full  heart  beat  more  high 

In  her  beloved  embrace  ! 
I  left  her — oh,  the  pang  severe  ! 
Like  young  Camilla,  or,  more  drear, 

Ascanius-like,  to  trace 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  through  bush  and  brier. 
The  footsteps  of  my  wandering  sire. 

The  young  Tasso  was  received  b j  his 
father,  after  so  long  a  separation,  with 
the  greatest  delight,  and  for  two  years 
applied  himself  closely  to  his  studies. 
But  in  1556  Bernardo  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife, 
w^hose  fortitude  and  self-devotion  seem 
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to  have  equalled  all  that  is  related  of 
the  Roman  matrons  in  the  best  aeres  of 
the  republic.  She  died,  it  is  but  too 
probable,  of  a  broken  heart,  the  victim 
of  sensibility  to  their  mutual  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  her  death  was  so  sudden,  as 
to  excite  the  terrible  suspicion  of  her 
husband  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by 
her  brothers.  In  his  yerses,  in  his  let- 
ters, Bernardo  Tasso  ceases  not  to  lament 
her  loss,  whom  he  loved,  he  says,  "  more 
than  life,  and  yet  whom  he  loved  less 
than  she  deserved."  By  her  death,  his 
daughter  Cornelia  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  unprincipled  kinsmen,  who  some 
years  after  set  the  crowning  stroke  to 
their  iniquity,  by  instituting,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  their  sister's  por- 
tion, a  lawsuit  against  the  young  Tor- 
quato  ;  alleging,  that  as  he  had  followed 
his  father  to  Eome,  he  too  had  incurred 
the  penalties  of  rebellion.  They  shortly 
also    married    Cornelia,   by  this    time 


grown  a  beautiful  and  accomplislied 
young  lady,  to  Marzio  Sersale,  a  Sor- 
rentine  gentleman,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  her  father,  who  had  hoped  to 
form  for  her  a  higher  and  more  advan- 
tageous connexion :  as,  however,  thi 
gentleman,  though  of  small  estate,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  as  he  and  Cornelia  lived 
together  in  the  greatest  harmony,  Ber- 
nardo was  soon  reconciled  to  the  mar- 


riage. 


A  war  meanwhile  broke  out  between 
Philip  the  Second  and  the  Pope,  and 
Bernardo,  from  having  incurred  so 
deeply  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  party, 
not  thinking  himself  secure  at  Rome, 
sent  his  son  to  Bergamo,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  his  relation, 
the  lady  Tasso,  and  took  refuge  at 
Pesaro,  in  the  court  of  Giudubaldo  the 
Second,  Duke  d'Urbino.  Torquato, 
during  the  time  he  stayed  at  Bergamo, 
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applied  himself  assiduously  to  liis  stu- 
dies:  in  1557,  lie  was  sent  for  by  liis 
father,  and  presented  to  the  Duke,  who 
made  him  the  companion  in  study  of 
his  son  Francesco  Maria.  To  the  study 
of  the  languages,  he  now  added  that  of 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy,  per- 
fecting himself  at  the  same  time  in  the 
exercises  of  the  sword,  and  in  those 
other  bodily  accomplishments  which 
were  then  thought  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  finished  gentleman. 

Torquato  resided  nearly  two  years  at 
the  court  of  Urbino  ;  when,  being  sent 
for  to  Yenice  by  his  father,  who  was 
printing  there  his  "  Amadigi,"  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  Duke  with  no  less 
favour  than  regret.  Dante  and  Petrarch 
formed,  while  he  was  at  Yenice,  the 
principal  subjects  of  his  study,  and  with 
their  compositions  he  nourished  the 
poetical  enthusiasm  that  was  every  day 
acquiring  in  his  bosom  a  greater  ascen- 
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dancy.  He  had  now  completed  liis  six- 
teenth year ;  and  his  father,  anxiously 
balancing  the  various  chances  offered  for 
his  advancement  in  life,  resolved  to  send 
him  to  the  University  of  Padua,  regard- 
ing jurisprudence  as  the  only  science 
that  would  secure  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  subjecting  his  prospects  and  hap- 
piness, as  he  himself  had  but  too  fatally 
done,  to  the  uncertain  protection  of  the 
great.  To  Padua  accordingly  Torquato 
went,  and  was  entered  of  the  University 
in  l^ovember,  1560. 

He  prosecuted  his  studies  there  with 
gi'eat  diligence,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Guido  Panciroli,  a  civilian  of  eminence. 
To  one,  however,  whose  fancy  was  wed- 
ded to  the  romantic  fictions  of  Boiardo 
and  Ariosto,  law  must  have  proved  a 
dry  and  a  sickening  pursuit,  more  particu- 
larly as  no  one  had  yet  appeared,  to  give, 
like  Montesquieu,  to  the  science,  the 
dignity  and  interest  of  philosoj)hical  dis- 
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quisition.  The  consequence  was,  a 
recurrence  in  secret  to  more  congenial 
pursuits,  and  the  production  in  1561,  of 
his  "  Kinaldo."  It  must  be  matter  of 
astonishment  that  a  youth  who  had  not 
yet  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  should 
have  been  able  to  imagine  and  conduct 
to  the  end,  with  such  masterly  skill,  a 
poem  of  such  beauty  and  regularity, 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  months  and 
amidst  his  unneglected  legal  occupa- 
tions. Our  young  author,  however,  lest 
he  should  incur  his  father's  displeasure, 
had  not  dared  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
secret ;  some  literary  persons  of  distinc- 
tion undertook  to  communicate  it,  and 
by  commendations  of  the  excellence  of 
the  poetry,  managed  to  soften  in  some 
degree  his  aifliction  at  the  intelligence. 
Passing  through  Padua  some  time  after 
from  Urbino,  Bernardo  had  an  opportu- 
nity himself  of  seeing  the  manuscript, 
and  being   satisfied  with  the  genius  it 
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displayed,  no  longer  thonglit  of  confin- 
ing the  talents  of  his  son  to  a  study  so 
unpalatable  to  Mm  as  the  law.  At  the 
solicitation  of  Molino  and  Yiniero,  two 
learned  men  to  wdiose  criticism  Tor- 
quato  had  subjected  his  poem,  he  even 
gave  permission  for  its  being  printed ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the 
world  from  the  press  of  the  Franceschi 
at  Yenice,  in  April,  1562.  It  was 
received  with  incredible  aj^plause,  and 
the  young  author  was  soon  known 
throughout  Italy  by  the  endearing  name 
of  Tassino,  the  dear  little  Tasso.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  peruse  without 
admiration  and  sympathy  many  pass- 
ages of  the  work,  and  more  particularly 
these  concluding  stanzas,  wherein  the 
student,  lamenting  the  circumskmces 
under  whieh  the  poem  was  Gpmj)oSed, 
alludes  to  his  early  age,  and  pays  a 
beautiful  compliment  to  his  parent,  and 
to  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  into  whose 


service  Bernardo  had   entered,   and  to 
wliom  the  "  Rinaldo  "  was  inscribed. 

Thus  have  I  sung — in  battle-field  and  bower, 
Rinaldo's  cares,  and  prattled  through  my  page, 

Whilst  other  studies  claimed  the  Irksome  hour, 
In  the  fourth  lustre  of  my  verdant  age  ; 

Studies  from  which  I  hoped  to  have  the  power 
The  wrongs  of  adverse  fortune  to  assuage 

Ungrateful  studies,  whence  I  pine  away 

Unknown  to  others,  to  myself  a  prey. 

Yet  0  !  if  Heaven  should  e'er  my  wishes  crown 
With  ease,  released  from  Law's  discordant  maze, 

To  spend  on  the  green  turf,  in  forests  brown, 
With  bland  Apollo  whole  harmonious  days, 

Then  might  I  spread,  Luigi,  thy  renown. 
Where'er  the  sun  darts  forth  resplendent  rays ; 

Thyself  the  genial  spirit  should  infuse. 

And  to  thy  virtues  wake  a  worthier  Muse. 

But  thou,  first  fruit  of  fancy  and  of  toil, 
Child  of  few  hours  and  those  most  fugitive ! 

Dear  little  book,  born  on  the  sunny  soil 
By  Brenta's  wave  !  may  all  kind  planets  give 

To  thee  the  spring  no  winter  shall  despoil. 
Life  to  go  forth  when  I  have  ceased  to  live ; 

Gathering  rich  fame  beyond  our  country's  bounds. 

And  mixed  with  songs  with  which  the  world  resounds. 

Yet,  ere  I  bid  thy  truant  leaves  adieu, 
Ere  yet  thou  seek'st  the  Prince,  whose  name,  im- 
pressed 
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Deep  in  my  heart,  upon  thy  front  we  view, 
Too  poor  a  portal  for  so  great  a  guest ! 

Go,  find  out  him  from  whom  my  birth  I  drew, 
Life  of  my  life !  and  whose  the  rich  bequest 

Has  been,  if  aught  of  beautiful  or  strong 

Adorns  my  life,  and  animates  my  song. 

He,  with  that  keen  and  searching  glance  which  knows 
To  pierce  beyond  the  veil  of  dim  disguise. 

Shall  see  the  faults  that  lie  concealed  so  close 
To  the  short  vision  of  my  feeble  eyes. 

And  with  that  pen  which  joins  the  truth  of  prose 
To  tuneful  fable  shall  the  verse  chastise, 

(For  as  its  youth  the  trial  can  endure,) 

And  grace  thy  page  with  beauties  more  mature. 

At  full  liberty  now  to  follow  his  in- 
clinatioD,  Torquato  gave  tip  tlie  study 
of  the  law  with  transport,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  entered  the 
University  of  Bologna,  where,  nnder 
the  distingnished  professors,  Pendasio 
and  Piccolomini,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  philosophy  and  the  Mnses. 
Before  he  left  Padua,  he  had  conceived 
the  design  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  a 
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subject  tlie  most  interesting,  and,  above 
all,  the  most  fitted  to  receive  every  poeti- 
cal adornment  that  the  fancy  conld  con- 
ceive. He  had  fixed  upon  the  names 
of  various  personages  to  introduce  in  it, 
had  imagined  several  of  the  episodes 
with  which  he  afterwards  embellished 
it,  and  he  now  sketched  out  the  first 
three  Cantos  in  116  octave  stanzas, 
which  are  yet  preserved  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Yatican.  To  fit  himself  for 
the  task  contemplated,  he  composed  his 
three  admirable  Discourses  on  Heroic 
Poetry;  and  being  shortly  informed 
that  the  Cardinal  d'Este  had  admitted 
him  amongst  the  gentleman  of  his  house- 
hold, he  set  forward  to  join  Bernardo 
at  Ferrara,  the  principal  scene  of  his 
glory  and  misfortunes. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

FEOM  HIS   FIRST  AEEIVAL  AT  FEREAKA  TO 
HIS   FLIGHT   FEOM   THAT   CITY. 

A.D.  1565-15'7'7;  set.  21-33. 

When  Tasso  reached  Ferrara,  on  the 
last  daj  of  October,  1565,  the  city  was 
splendid  with  preparations  for  the  Arch- 
duchess Barbara  of  Austria,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First, 
whom  Alphonso  of  Este  was  about  to 
receive  in  marriage.  Tlie  bride  elect 
made  her  entrance  into  the  city  with  a 
numerous  and  sumptuous  attendance, 
wearing  on  her  head  a  golden  crown. 
The  balls,  the  tournaments,  and  repre- 
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sentations  tliat  followed  in  tlie  palace  or 
palace-garden,  amidst  a  stupendous 
scenery  of  palaces,  and  woods,  and 
mountains,  lasted  for  six  days,  and 
seemed  to  the  imaginative  Tasso  rather 
the  work  of  enchantment  than  the  elFe ct 
of  machinery.  He  has  recorded  in  the 
"Aminta"  his  sensations  of  transport 
and  astonishment  at  the  magnificent 
carnival  that  was  thus  presented  to  his 
view, — a  scene,  to  which  we  doubtless 
owe  many  of  the  rich  descriptions  of 
magical  enchantment  that  we  meet  with 
in  the  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata." 

The  death  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  ter- 
minated these  rejoicings;  and  the  Car- 
dinal Luigi  departed  for  Pome  to  assist 
in  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff;  leaving 
Tasso  at  perfect  liberty  to  attend  either 
to  pleasurable  or  philosophical  pursuits. 
Tasso  employed  the  interval  in  insinuat- 
ing himself  into  the  favour  of  the  Prin- 
cess Lucretia  d'Este;   and  by  her  was 
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introduced  to  lier  younger  sister, 
Leonora,  wlio  was  just  recovering  from 
a  long  illness.  These  two  ladies,  says 
Serassi,  were  most  beautiful  in  person, 
and  of  manners  so  elegant  and  courteous, 
as  to  excite  in  all  the  highest  admira- 
tion. Lucretia  was  thirty-one  years  old, 
her  sister  a  year  less, — an  age  which  had 
only  given  maturity  to  her  charms, 
without  impairing  her  vivacity  and 
grace.  Their  mother,  the  virtuous  and 
unfortunate  Hen^e  of  France,  had  be- 
stowed great  pains  upon  their  education ; 
and,  besides  the  usual  accomplishments, 
had  inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  poetry, 
which  they  occasionally  cultivated.  To 
minds  of  this  description,  the  author  of 
the  "  Kinaldo,"  must  have  been  an  object 
of  some  interest ;  and  the  pleasure  which 
the  youthful  poet  felt  from  their  atten- 
tions, is  attested  in  some  Canzoni  of  his 
wi'itten  at  this  period,  in  language  full 
of  the  respectful  gallantry  which  their 
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favourable  notice  -would  naturally  in- 
spire. The  favour  of  these  Princesses, 
introduced  him  in  a  short  time  to  the 
notice  of  their  brother,  the  Duke 
AlphonsOj  who  knowing  him  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  poem  on  the  Conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  regarded  him  with  a  gracious 
eye,  and  introduced  hinf  to  many  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  frequented  his  court. 
Grateful  for  these  marks  of  considera- 
tion, Tasso  resolved  to  dedicate  his  poem 
to  this  prince,  and  to  introduce  Kinaldo 
for  the  hero  of  his  fable,  as  a  means  to 
celebrate  him  and  his  family.  The 
"  Gerusalemme  "  was  accordingly  re- 
sumed, and  prosecuted  with  such  dili- 
gence, that  in  a  few  months  he  had  com- 
pleted five  whole  cantos.  Occasionally 
he  unbent  himself  from  this  great  work 
by  the  composition  of  complimentary 
verses  to  the  Princesses,  similar  to  the 
following,  which  he  addressed  to  Leo- 
nora when  she  w^as  restricted  from  sing- 
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ing  by  lier  physicians,  on  account  of  her 
delicate  state  of  health. 


Ahi  !  ben  e  reo  destin,  che  invidia  e  toglie. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  merciless  decree, 

That  to  the  envied  world  denies  ^ 

The  sound  of  that  sweet  voice  which  wo 

So  much  admire,  so  dearly  prize  ! 

The  noble  thought  and  dulcet  lay 
Breathing  of  passions  so  refined 

By  honour's  breath,  would  drive  away 
Sharp  sorrow  from  the  gloomiest  mind. 

Yet,  'tis  e'ftough  for  our  deserts, 
That  eyes  and  smiles  so  calm  and  coy 

Diffuse  through  our  enchanted  hearts 
A  holy  and  celestial  joy : 

There  would  be  no  more  blessed  place 

Than  this  our  spirits  to  rejoice, 
If  as  we  view  thy  heavenly  face, 

We  alsoiieard  thy  heavenly  voice  I 

On  the  return  of  their  brother  the 
Cardinal,  the  Princesses  failed  not  to 
commnnicate  to  him  thg^gfeasnre  they 
had  redeived  from  tllCsoeiety  of  the 
young  poet ;  for  whom,  amongst  many 
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other  obligations,  they  procured  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  admitted  to  the  table 
where  the  highest  courtiers  were  enter- 
tained, often  in  company  with  the  Duke ; 
a  favour  to  which  Tasso  attached  no 
small  consequence.  Amongst  the  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  friendship  or 
acquaintance  he  now  acquired,  were 
Agostino  degli  Arienti,  Manzuoli,  the 
Cardinal's  favourite  Secretary,  and  Giam- 
battista  Pigna,  Secretary  to  the  Duke, 
a  Ferrarese  poet  of  great  consideration 
amongst  the  courtiers :  with  Guarini,  the 
subsequent  author  of  the  "  Pastor  Fido," 
he  was  already  acquainted. 

There  was  at  this  time  resident  at  Fer- 
rara  one  Lucretia  Bendidio,  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  vivacity,  and  accomplish- 
ments, who  had  touched  the  sensibility 
of  most  of  the  young  geniuses  in  the 
city.  Tlie  harps  both  of  Pigna  and 
Guarini  were  sounded  in  her  praise ;  and 
Tasso,  participating  in  the  same  feeling 
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of  admiration,  was  equally  anxious  to 
obtain  lier  favourable  notice.  With  that 
inclination  to  scholastic  debate  which 
was  so  much  affected  at  those  ages,  he 
undertook  on  her  account  to  support  in 
the  Academy  against  every  disputant, 
fifty  amorous  Theses  or  Conclusions ; 
and  he  defended  them  for  three  days, 
with  infinite  reputation  for  ingenuity,  in 
presence  of  an  illustrious  assemblage  of 
the  beauty  and  learning  of  Ferrara. 
But  it  was  not  by  disputation  alone  that 
he  sought  to  find  favour  in  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  lady ;  she  was  a  charming 
singer,  and  Tasso  called  in  the  aid  of  his 
melodious  lute  to  celebrate  her  talent. 
His  compliments  were  not  addressed  to 
unheeding  ears  ;  for  though  he  met  with 
a  formidable  rival  in  Pigna,  he  failed 
not  to  receive  from  the  object  of  his 
admiration  many  marks  of  partiality. 
She  married  into  the  house  of  the  Mac- 
chiavelli,    but    never  ceased  to  regard 
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liim  witli  favour ;  and  in  particular 
studied  to  console  Mm  in  the  days  of  his 
calamity. 

Serassi  and  Dr.  Black  profess  to  regard 
liim  as  haying  been  deeply  enamoured 
of  this  lady,  but  I  confess  I  can  only  dis- 
cern in  the  effusions  addressed  to  her, 
one  of  those  merely  amorous  fancies 
which  are  so  apt  to  play  around  the 
heads  of  susceptible  young  persons,  but 
which  make  no  deep  impression,  and 
yanish  altogether  with  the  object  that 
called  them  into  birth.  The  real  symp- 
toms of  the  passion  must  be  sought  for 
in  his  compositions  of  a  later,  but  of  no 
distant  date. 

These  poetical  amusements  of  Tasso 
were  interrupted  by  the  afflicting  intel- 
ligence, that  his  father  was  lying  dan- 
gerously ill,  at  Ostia  on  the  Po.  He 
hastened  thither  immediately,  and  ar- 
rived in  time  to  receive  his  last  bene- 
dictions, and  on  the  4:th  of    September, 


1569,  at  tlie  advanced  age  of  76,  Ber- 
nardo Tasso  closed  a  life  marked  bj 
many  vicissitudes  and  soitows,  but  cheer- 
ed throughout  by  literary  enjoyment, 
and  a  truly  Christian  philosophy.  Over- 
come by  grief  for  his  severe  loss,  and  by 
the  vigils  he  had  undergone  in  his  affec- 
tionate attendance  on  him,  Torquato 
himself  sickened  t^vo  days  after  his 
father's  death;  when  he  had  a  little 
recovered,  he  returned  to  Ferrara. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a 
marriage  was  concluded  between  the 
Princess  Lucretia  and  the  Prince  d'Ur- 
bino.  Leonora,  thus  deprived  of  her 
most  intimate  companion,  renounced  in 
a  great  measure  all  public  amusement, 
and  devoted  herself  to  pursuits  more  con- 
genial to  her  taste — to  private  study, 
and  the  conversation  of  literary  men. 

Tasso,  amongst  others,  had  the  honour 
of  frequent  admission  to  her  society. 
He  acknowledges  in  an  Ode  which  he 
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addressed  to  her  on  liis  first  coming  to 
Ferrara,  that  lie  was  then  struck  witli 
admiration  of  her  x^erson,  and  that,  had 
he  not  been  checked  by  reverence,  he 
should  have  become  i^erfectlj  ena- 
moured of  her.  But  the  regard  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  two 
sisters,  must  by  this  time  have  much 
diminished  the  distance  which  rank  and 
ceremony  had  thrown  round  Leonora; 
whilst,  from  the  facility  of  access  grant- 
ed to  him,  he  could  not  fail  to  contem- 
plate her  perfections  with  a  more  unmin- 
gled  feeling  of  pleasure  and  esteem. 
She  on  her  part,  appreciating  highly  his 
genius,  and  his  many  estimable  quali- 
ties, found  no  small  enjoyment  in  his 
society.  To  her  he  read  portions  of  his 
Poem  as  they  were  composed ;  to  her 
taste  appealed ;  and,  flattered  by  the 
warmth  of  her  praises  and  by  her  gra- 
cious condescension,  he  seems  now  to 
have  given  himself  up  with  less  unre- 
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serve  to  tlie  deliglitful  emotions  inspired 
by  her  presence.  Poetrj,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  dangerous  ground  for 
tliem  to  tread  in  concert,  calculated  as 
it  peculiarly  is  to  become  the  echo  of 
those  gentle  wishes  which  find  a  voice 
so  universal  in  the  hearts  of  youth :  nor 
could  Tasso  read,  nor  could  Leonora  lis- 
ten to  a  tale  so  affecting  as  that  of  Olin- 
do  and  Sophronia,  without  indulging  a 
train  of  thought  and  feeling  closely  akin 
to  the  influences  of  love.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  at  this  period  he  redoubled 
his  assiduities  to  her,  addressing  her  in 
strains  wherein  feeling  so  far  predomi- 
nates over  fancy,  as  to  render  it  matter 
of  little  doubt  that  her  image  was  gain- 
ing over  him  a  powerful  ascendancy. 
The  first  advances  of  the  passion  are, 
however,  marked  by  great  timidity 
towards  the  individual  beloved  ;  and  if 
Tasso  yet  dared  to  acknowledge  in  song 
the  growing  tenderness  of  his  soul,  it 
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would  probably  be  in  verses  like  the  fol- 
lowing, treasured  np  in  privacy  as  the 
record  of  a  feeling  too  sacred  or  pre- 
sumptuous to  be  submitted  to  the  gaze 
of  others. 

Amor  Valma  m'allaccia,  fyc. 

Love  binds  my  soul  in  chains  of  bliss 
Firm,  rigorous,  strict  and  strong ; 

I  am  not  sorrowful  for  this. 

But  why  I  quarrel  with  him  is, 
He  quite  ties  up  my  tongue. 

When  I  my  lady  should  salute, 

I  can  on  no  pretence  ; 
But  timid  and  confused  stand  mute, 
Or,  wandering  in  my  reason,  suit 

My  speech  but  ill  with  sense. 

Loose,  gentle  Love,  my  tongue,  and  if 

Thou'lt  not  give  up  one  part 
Of  thy  great  power,  respect  my  grief, 
Take  off  this  chain  in  kind  relief, 

And  add  it  to  my  heart ! 

In  1570,  Torquato  attended  his  lord 
the  Cardinal  to  the  court  of  France, 
having  first,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
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left  a  testamentary  writing  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  On  the 
second  visit  which  the  Cardinal  paid  to 
the  king,  he  introduced  onr  poet  to  his 
acquaintance,  saying :  "  Behold  the 
bard  of  Godfrey,  and  of  the  other 
French  heroes,  who  signalised  them- 
selves so  greatly  at  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem !"  Charles  the  Xinth  (his  name 
might  then  be  pronounced,  and  himself 
approached  without  horror)  received 
him  in  the  most  distinguished  manner, 
saw  him  often,  and  gave  him  uniformly 
the  like  reception.  He  pardoned  at  his 
request  an  unfortunate  poet,  who,  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  some  crime,  was 
ordered  for  execution,  and  he  would 
have  acknowledged  the  honour  which 
Tasso  rendered  to  French  heroism,  by 
the  richest  presents,  if  the  highminded- 
ness  of  our  poet  had  not  opposed,  by  a 
sj)ecies  of  refusal,  his  beneficent  inten- 
tions.    Amongst  the  acquaintance  which 
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Torquato  made  in  France,  none  seems 
to  have  gratified  Mm  more  than  that  of 
the  poet  Ronsard,  for  whose  writings  he 
professed  great  admiration,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  his  nnsnccessful  attempt 
to  engraft  npon  French  poetrj  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Greek,  was  by  no  means 
nnworthj  of  the  celebrity  he  enjoyed. 
Tasso  had  here  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  favonr  of  his  patron.  Whether  cal- 
nmniated  by  some  invidious  courtier,  or 
too  unguarded  in  expressing  his  indig- 
nation at  the  masked  severity  shown 
by  the  ministry  of  Charles  to  the  Catho- 
lics, preparatory  to  the  frightful  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  experienced 
a  great  change  in  the  Cardinal's  beha- 
viour, and  as  he  was  of  too  haughty  a 
spirit  to  brook  the  least  contumely,  he 
demanded  leave  of  absence,  and  retired 
to  Eome.  Wliilst  at  Eome,  it  would 
appear  that  his  favourite  Leonora  paid 
a  visit  to  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Ippo- 
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lito  the  Second  of  Est^,  a  prelate  distin- 
guislied  by  his  magnificence  in  building, 
and  his  favour  to  literary  men.  The 
villa  and  gardens  which  he  formed  at 
Tivoli  were  considered  as  the  most 
delightful  in  Italy ;  and  it  must  have 
been  in  their  shades  that  she  received 
these  beautiful  verses,  attesting  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  cherished  her 
image  in  his  absence  : 

TO  LEONORA  OF  ESTE. 
Al  nobil  colle,  ove  in  antichi  marmi. 

To  the  romantic  hills,  Tvliere  free 

To  thine  enchanted  eyes, 
Works  of  Greek  taste  in  statuary 

Of  antique  marbles  rise, 
My  thought,  fair  Leonora,  roves. 
And  with  it  to  their  gloom  of  groves 

Fast  bears  me  as  it  flies ; 
For  far  from  thee,  in  crowds  unblest, 
My  fluttering  heart  but  ill  can  rest.^ 

There  to  the  rock,  cascade,  and  grove, 
On  mosses  dropt  with  dew, 

*  Che  malpuo  da  vol  lunge  omai  quetarmi. 
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Like  one  who  thinks  and  sighs  of  love,^ 
The  livelong  summer  through, 

Oft  would  I  dictate  glorious  things 

Of  heroes  to  the  Tuscan  strings 
Of  my  sweet  lyre  anew  ; 

And  to  the  brooks  and  trees  around, 

Ippolito's  high  name  resound. 

But  now  what  longer  keeps  me  here  ! 

And  who,  dear  lady,  say. 
O'er  Alpine  rocks  and  marshes  drear, 

A  weary  length  of  way, 
Guides  me  to  thee  ?  so  that,  enwreathed 
With  leaves  by  Poesy  bequeathed, 

From  Daphne's  hallowed  bay, 
I  trifle  thus  in  song  ? — adieu ! 
Let  the  soft  Zephyr  whisper  who. 

Meanwliile,  by  letters  to  the  Princess 
and  her  sister,  he  made  application  to 
be  received  into  the  service  of  Alphonso. 
This,  through  their  mediation,  was  easily 
effected ;  a  pension  was  assigned  him 
of  abont  fifteen  crowns  of  gold  a  month, 
and  he  was  obligingly  informed  that  he 
was  exempted  from  any  particular  obli- 
gation, and  might  attend  in  quiet  to  his 
studies.     Of  this  fortunate  refuo^e  from 

^  Pur  come  uom,  che  d' amor  pensa  e  sospira. 
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the  storms  of  fortune,  lie  makes  grateful 
mention  in  liis  "  Gerusalemme,"  nor 
could  the  severity  with  which  he  was 
afterwards  treated  by  the  Duke  ever 
efface  from  his  mind  the  memory  of  this 
kindness.  In  the  leisure  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  he  now  enjoyed,  our 
poet  applied  himself  with  great  assi- 
duity to  his  "  Gerusalemme,"  filling  up 
the  intervals  which  he  had  left,  adorn- 
ing it  with  episodes,  and  improving 
perpetually  the  sweetness  and  majesty 
of  the  diction.  As  a  relaxation  from 
the  labour  of  this  revision,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  visit  which  Alphonso  made  to 
Rome,  he  began,  and,  it  is  said,  in  less 
than  two  months,  finished  his  "  Aminta," 
a  pastoral  fable  of  consummate  beauty, 
which,  if  he  had  written  nothing  beside, 
would  have  immortalised  his  name.  In 
Italy,  from  the  absolute  perfection  of 
its  style  and  its  great  melody  of  phrase, 

the  Aminta  enjoys  a  celebrity  little  less 
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eminent  tlian  tlie  "  Gerusalemme  Lib- 
erata ;"  but  in  our  own  country,  partly 
from  the  disrepute  into  wbicli  pastoral 
poetry  lias  fallen,  and  partly  from  our 
not  having  long  possessed  a  translation 
that  gave  any  idea  of  its  excellence,  it 
appears  to  be  but  little  known  or  apx^re- 
ciated,  except  by  lovers  of  Italian. 
[N'o thing,  however,  could  exceed  its  suc- 
cess when,  on  the  return  of  Alphonso 
to  Ferrara,  in  the  spring  of  1573,  it  was 
represented  before  the  Cardinal  his 
brother,  and  a  numerous  and  delighted 
audience.  Their  applause  was  un- 
boimded ;  nor  had  the  public  admira- 
tion of  its  beauties  suffered  the  least 
diminution,  when,  eight  years  after- 
wards, it  issued  from  the  press  of  Aldus. 
Edition  followed  edition  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  so  numerous  were  the  imi- 
tations of  it,  that  nothing  for  a  length 
of  time  was  to  be  heard  of  in  Italy  but 
pastoral  dramas.    The  Princess  Lucretia 
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had  not  been  able  to  witness  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  j)iece  that  was  making 
so  much  noise  in  all  quarters ;  she  there- 
fore requested  her  brother  to  j)ermit  her 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  recited  by  the 
author,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  him 
to  her  palace  at  Pesaro.  As  the  sum- 
mer advanced,  Lucretia,  to  avoid  the 
heats,  retired  to  Casteldurante,  and  took 
Tasso  with  her.  He  here  spent  some 
months  in  a  most  agreeable  manner, 
completing  his  great  poem,  and  cele- 
brating the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
Princess  in  sonnets  and  canzoni  of  con- 
siderable beaut  J  ;^  and  when  he  returned 


^  As  for  instance,  according  to  Serassi,  the  sonnet 
commencing  "  Negli  anni  acerbi  tuoi  purpurea  rosa." 
Ginguen^,  however,  is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  It 
bears,  he  says,  indubitably  the  impress  and  the  seal  of 
Leonora.  I  think  so  too,  from  the  more  peculiar  appli- 
cability of  the  description  of  Leonora's  character,  and 
from  the  allusion  in  it  to  Aurora,  one  of  her  undoubted 
synonyms.  As  such,  I  present  a  translation  of  it  to 
the  reader  : 
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to  Ferrara,  lie  received  both  from  her 
husband  and  herself  many  valuable 
presents,  and,  in  particular,  a  very  pre- 

TIiou,  lady,  in  thine  early  days 
Of  life  didst  seem  a  purple  rose, 

That  dreads  the  suitor  sun's  warm  rays, 
Nor  dares  its  virgin  breast  disclose  ; 

But  coy,  and  crimsoning  to  be  seen, 

Lies  folded  yet  in  leaves  of  green. 

Or  rather,  (for  no  earthly  thing 
"Was  like  thee  then,)  thou  didst  appear 

Divine  Aubora,  when  her  wing 
On  every  blossom  shakes  a  tear, 

And,  spangled  o'er  with  dewdrops  cold, 

The  mountain-summits  tints  with  gold. 

Those  days  are  past ;  yet  from  thy  face 
No  charm  the  speeding  years  have  snatched, 

But  left  it,  ripening  every  grace. 
In  perfect  loveliness,  unmatched 

By  what  thou  wert,  when,  young  and  shy, 

Thy  timid  graces  shunned  the  eye. 

More  lovely  looks  the  flower  matured, 
When  full  its  fragrant  leaves  it  spreads; 

More  rich  the  sun,  when,  unobscured. 
At  noon  a  brighter  beam  it  sheds  ; 

Thou,  in  thy  beauty,  blendestboth 

The  sun's  ascent  and  rose's  growth. 


cious  ruby,  wliich  Tvas  of  great  service 
to  liim  in  the  time  of  liis  adversity. 

Devoting  himself  on  his  return,  with 
the  most  persevering  industry  to  his 
poem,  he  had,  at  length,  in  the  spring  of 
1575,  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  completed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  situ- 
ation, from  finding  himself  an  object  of 
hatred  to  a  number  of  the  courtiers, 
who,  envious  of  the  distinction  he  had 
acquired  by  the  "  Aminta,"  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  glory  that  would  attend  the 
publication  of  his  "  Gerusalemme,"  com- 
bined to  disturb  his  tranquillity,  and  by 
a  variety  of  ways  to  caluminate  him  to 
his  patron.  He  therefore  resolved  first 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  family 
of  Este,  by  printing  his  poem  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke,  and  then  either 
to  retire  to  Rome,  or  to  seek  the  service 
of  some  prince  equally  favourable  to 
literary  meUj  like  the  Cardinal  de  Me- 


dici.  Meamvliile,  to  render  his  poem  as 
jDerfect  as  possible,  lie  submitted  it  to 
the  critiques  of  a  inimber  of  his  friends 
at  Eome — a  step  which  in  the  sequel 
involved  him  in  the  greatest  difficulties, 
not  less  from  the  diversity  of  opinions, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  recon- 
cile, than  from  the  ascetic  severitv  of 
one  or  two  of  his  censors,  who  professed 
to  see  in  his  charming  fictions  something 
profane  and  seductive,  derogatory  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise  which  he 
celebrates,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Church,  of  which  they  were  the  bigoted 
expectants.  The  most  acrimonious  of 
these  cynics  were  one  Silvio  Antoniano 
and  Spero  Sperone,  an  ancient  friend  of 
his  father  ;  but  who,  disappointed  in  his 
own  expectations  of  poetical  renown, 
had  contracted  a  surliness  of  disposition 
which  ill-fitted  him  for  discharmno^  the 
part  of  a  liberal  critic. 

The  "  Gerusalemme,"  however,  under- 
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went  two  revisions,  and  it  was  not  till 
^  the  second  took  place  that  Antoniano 
and  Sperone  assisted.  The  first  was 
made  principally  by  Da  Barga,  author 
of  the"Sjrias"  and  "  Cynegeticon,"  by 
Scipio  Gonzaga,  and  Flaminio  de'  ISTo- 
bili,  a  divine,  philosopher,  and  scholar 
of  considerable  eminence.  Besides  per- 
plexing our  poet  with  several  metaphy- 
sical objections  deduced  from  the  sup- 
posed spirit  of  Aristotle's  rules,  these 
critics  objected  to  the  ej^isode  of  Sophro- 
nia  and  Olindo,  and  to  the  excess  of 
embellishment  which  they  discovered  in 
the  poem.  Tasso,  however,  could  by 
no  means  bring  himself  to  omit  the 
episode,  anxious  as  he  was  to  preserve 
throughout  his  fable  the  most  perfect 
unity.  In  the  ornamental  parts,  though 
obstinate  in  the  opinion  that  epic  poems 
are  the  better  the  more  they  abound  in 
ornaments,  he  curtailed  many  of  the 
most  marvellous,  in  deference  to  their 
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judgment,  and  tlie  ^ork  of  revision  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  tlie  autumn  of 
1575.  But  tliongli  the  advantages  there- 
of seem  to  have  been  considerable,  they 
could  not  recompense  our  poet  for  the 
effect  produced  on  his  sensibility,  by  the 
difficulties  arising  from  their  contradic- 
tory criticisms,  and  the  consequent  delay 
of  publication.  To  the  agony  which  he 
experienced  from  these  causes  (such  is 
his  expression),  was  added  a  fresh  cause 
of  inquietude.  He  was  tormented  by 
the  suspicion,  and  appears  to  have  had 
sufficient  reason  for  it,  that  some  rival 
had  intercepted  his  letters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  his  secrets,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  objections  made 
to  his  poem. 

The  Princess  Lucretia  coming  mean- 
while to  reside  at  Ferrara,  Tasso  im- 
parted to  her  his  design  of  going  to 
Eome.  She  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  giving  it  as  her  judgment  that 
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lie  ouglit  not  to  depart  from  Ferrara 
before  the  publication  of  liis  book,  un- 
less perhaps  with  her  to  Pesaro,  "  for 
that  every  other  journey  would  be  sus- 
picious and  odious ;  she  mentioned  to 
him  also  in  her  solicitude  for  his  welfare, 
some  other  circumstances,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  lie  was  besides  very 
diligently  watched.  It  would  seem  that 
Alphonso  was  apprised  of  his  intention 
to  solicit  the  protection  of  some  other 
patron,  and  w^as  jealous  lest  he  should  be 
defrauded  of  the  dedication.  He  had 
heard  more  than  once  the  various  Can- 
tos recited :  he  was  charmed  with  their 
beauty,  and  was  now  solicitous  to  rivet 
the  gratitude  and  obligations  wdiich  the 
poet  had  expressed.  For  this  purpose, 
he  redoubled  his  attentions,  and  Tasso 
was  often  invited  to  Belriguardo,  a 
superb  palace,  surrounded  w^ith  delight- 
ful gardens,  to  which  the  Duke  fre- 
quently retired.     He  was  still,  however. 
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fixed  in  resolution  to  go  to  Rome ;  and 
Alplionso,  desirous  to  hasten  the  publi- 
cation of  the  poem,  at  length  granted 
him  permission.  Tasso  was  received 
most  affectionately  at  Eome  by  Scipio 
Gonzaga.  His  evenings  he  devoted 
wholly  to  his  literary  friends ;  but  the 
individual  whose  acquaintance  at  this 
period  with  our  poet  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  his  future  fortunes,  was  the 
Cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medici,  after- 
wards Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
now  made  overtures  to  Tasso  of  his  pro- 
tection. They  were  not  indeed  accepted. 
Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara  without  com- 
ing to  any  determination  respecting  his 
change  of  residence;  but  the  interview 
to  which  he  had  imprudently  consented, 
with  one  of  Alphonso's  greatest  enemies, 
became,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his 
subsequent  misfortunes.  At  present, 
however,  the  Duke,  if  he  felt  any  anger 
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at  the  step  wliicli  his  poet  had  taken, 
had  the  temper  or  the  policy  to  disguise 
it,  and  Tasso  was  received  with  his  accus- 
tomed courtesy. 

In  the  February  of  this  year  arrived 
at  Ferrara,  Eleonora  Sanvitali,  the  bride 
of  Giulio  Tiene,  Count  of  Scandiano,  a 
young  lady,  who  to  great  beauty  united 
a  noble  disposition  and  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  She  was  accompanied  by  Barbara 
Sanseverina,  Countess  of  Sala,  her 
mother-in-law,  who,  with  much  majesty 
of  deportment,  yielded  not  to  Eleonora 
in  beauty,  vivacity,  or  talent.  In  the 
festivals  at  court,  during  the  Carnival, 
the  Lady  Barbara  appeared  with  her 
hair  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  crown, 
which  gave  her,  says  Serassi,  the  very 
air  of  Juno.  The  loveliness,  however, 
of  Eleonora,  rendered  peculiarly  striking 
by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  under  lip, 
which  pouted  forth  a  little,  divided  with 
her  the  admiration  of  the  courtiers  ;  and 
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notliing  was  lieard  of  in  tlie  palace  but 
this  rosy  lip  and  graceful  coronet.  Tas- 
so celebrated  both,  in  verses  which  pro- 
cured him  the  favourable  regard  of 
these  illustrious  ladies,  a  circumstance 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
rage  and  envy  of  his  rivals. 

By  the  death  of  Pigna,  the  house  of 
Este  was  left  destitute  of  a  historian, 
and  Tasso,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  have  a 
better  pretext  for  leaving  Alphonso's 
service,  in  case  of  a  repulse,  offered  him- 
self as  a  successor.  His  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Tasso  thus  found  himself 
more  firmly  chained  than  ever  to  the 
court  from  which  he  was  desirous  to 
be  freed.  This  unsteadiness  of  purpose 
drew  from  Gonzaga  a  gentle  censure ; 
but  such  was  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
his  thoughts  that  he  could  by  no  means 
break  the  fetters  with  which  he  was 
bound  to  Ferrara  by  convenience,  by 
gratitude,  and  above  all,  by  his  affec- 
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tion  for  tlie  Princess.  He  was  sensible 
of  the  weakness  to  which,  he  yielded  ;  he 
dreaded  it  as  the  ruin  of  all  his  pros- 
pects ;  but  a  kind  expression  from  the 
duke,  or  a  smile  from  Leonora,  was  suf- 
ficient to  dissipate  the  schemes  which  he 
formed  in  his  hours  of  dissatisfaction. 
Every  means  was  used  that  seemed  like- 
ly to  operate  in  detaching  him  from  an 
interest  so  hateful  as  that  of  the  De  Me- 
dici. The  Duchess  d'Urbino,  in  a  long 
letter,  promised  to  exert  in  his  favour 
whatever  interest  she  possessed  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  Princess  Leonora, 
without  anything  leading  to  such  a  sub- 
ject, said  that,  hitherto  her  means  had 
been  verv  limited,  but  now  that  her 
revenue  was  increased  by  the  demise  of 
her  mother,  she  would  render  him  assis- 
tance from  that  source.  ''This,"  says 
Tasso  in  his  letters,  "  I  neither  seek  nor 
will  seek ;"  but  the  benignity  of  the 
offer  from  one  whom  he  looked  up  to 
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Tvitli  sucli  tenderness,  mnst  have  greatlj 
streno^tliened  for  a  time  his  reluctance  to 
leave  Ferrara. 

The  second  and  more  severe  revision 
of  the  "Gerusalemme"  by  Antoniano 
and  Sperone  was  now  commenced.  Tlie 
first  had  left  poor  Tasso  exhansted,  per- 
})lexed,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  little 
able  to  undergo  the  long  series  of  cap- 
tious objections  which  these  critics 
started.  Antoniano  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  distinguished  improvisatore  and 
professor  of  belles  lettres  at  Ferrara. 
Made  subsequently  tutor  by  Pius  lY.  to 
his  nephew,  Cardinal  Borromeo,  and  in 
the  high  road  to  preferment,  he  devoted 
himself  to  theological  studies,  and  became 
a  model  of  acrimonious  sanctitude.  Ta*sso, 
in  the  outset  of  their  labours,  expresses  to 
Gonzaga  his  fear  that  Antoniano  would 
show  rather  subtlety  than  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  so  indeed  it  proved. 

But  his  refined  critiques   were    the 
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least  evils  that  he  had  to  endure  from 
this  cold  ascetic.  Antoniano  read  the 
poem  not  only  as  a  literary  critic,  bnt 
as  an  inquisitor;  and  of  his  rigour  in 
this  capacity  some  idea  may  be  formed 
by  his  professing  to  regard  it  as  a  kind 
of  impiety  that  our  poet  should  mingle 
magic  and  worldly  passions  in  the  des- 
cription of  a  conquest  to  which  the  mo- 
tive was  so  holy.  Acting  upon  this 
principle,  he  condemned  all  the  parts 
of  the  poem  relative  to  enchantment  and 
love,  strengthening  his  dictum  with  the 
threat  that  should  Tasso  refuse  to  assent 
to  their  omission,  he  would  not  procure 
those  privileges  without  which  he  could 
not  expect  to  obtain  the  slightest  profit 
from  his  work.  In  order,  if  possible, 
to  gain  the  bigot  over,  Tasso  wrote  him 
a  long  and  most  ingenious  letter,  from 
which,  by  proposing  to  omit  some  of  the 
episodes,  enchantments,  and  seducing 
passages,  he  hoped  to  have  some  favour 
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shown  to  Ins  beautiful  imaginings.  But 
the  letter  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  the  ghostly  critic  deem  him 
learned ;  "  a  circumstance,"  says  Tasso, 
in  his  proud  petulance,  "  about  which  I 
am  perfectly  indifferent."  Nor  did 
Sperone  give  him  less  vexation  than 
Antoniano.  The  literary  Diogenes 
affected  to  discover  that  the  unity  of  the 
fable  was  broken  by  the  important  x^art 
which  Einaldo  performs  in  the  story; 
an  objection  which  gave  Tasso  greater 
anguish  than  all  the  rest,  as  he  had 
prided  himself  upon  the  geometrical 
nicety  with  which  he  had  constructed 
the  fable,  and  as  the  objection  against 
the  unity  of  heroes  bore  against  the 
whole  plan  and  tissue  of  the  poem.  In 
order,  however,  to  obtain  permission  to 
print  his  book,  our  poet  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  severity,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  sat  down  to  the  mutilation 
of  the  poem. 
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"I  have  removed,"  says  lie,  in  liis 
after  letters,  "  the  miracle  of  the  buried 
person,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  knights 
into  fishes,  and  the  wonderful  ship ;  I 
have  moderated  greatly  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  last  stanzas  of  the  twentieth 
canto,  although  they  were  seen  by  the 
Ferrarese  Inquisitor,  and  tolerated,  nay, 
almost  extolled.  I  shall  remove  the 
strange  events  of  the  eighteenth  canto ; 
I  shall  take  away  the  stanzas  of  the  par- 
rot, those  of  the  kisses,  and  some  of 
the  rest  in  this  and  the  other  cantos 
which  give  the  most  oiFence  to  Antoni- 
ano,  besides  a  vast  number  of  verses 
and  words.  I  shall  accommodate  to  his 
taste  the  invention  of  the  natural  magi- 
cian; I  shall  remove  from  the  fourth 
and  sixteenth  cantos  those  stanzas  which 
to  him  seem  licentious,  but  which  are 
in  reality  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  In 
order,  however,  that  they  may  not  be 
lost  entirely,  I  will  cause  a  various  im- 
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pressiou  of  tliese  two  cantos  to  be  made, 
and  will  give  them  entire  to  ten  or  fif- 
teen of  mj  most  intimate  friends.  To 
the  world  (such  is  the  necessity  of  the 
times),  my  poem  must  appear  mutilated 
— but  of  this  say  not  a  word.  Flaminio 
has  noticed  a  thing  as  artfully  managed 
in  my  poem,  that  there  is  no  love  in  it 
of  which  the  event  is  ha]3py,  and  this  is 
really  the  case.  Surely  this  might  pro- 
duce toleration  for  these  descriptions ; 
and  as  the  love  of  Erminia  seems  in  a 
certain  degree  to  have  a  happy  conse- 
quence, I  shall  remedy  this  also,  and 
make  her  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a 
religious  nun."  To  this  pitiable  extent 
did  the  first  poet  of  his  age  find  it  neces- 
sary to  prostrate  his  sublime  and 
delightful  genius,  with  a  heart  bleeding 
with  anguish  and  disappointment ! 

The  Princess  Leonora,  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  vexations  which  so  deeply 
agitated  him,  took  him  with  her  for  a 
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few  days  to  Cosandoli,  a  delightful 
countrj-seat  on  the  Po,  where  in  the 
amiable  society  which  he  most  afiected, 
he  forgot  for  a  w^hile  his  anxieties ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  was  suffi- 
ciently at  ease  to  resume  his  poetical 
attentions  to  the  Countesses  of  Sala  and 
Scandiana.  On  the  fervour  of  those  to 
the  latter  lady,  Serassi  grounds  his 
opinion  that  it  was  with  her  that  Tasso 
was  enamoured,  rather  than  Leonora  of 
Est4 ;  but,  after  a  close  consideration  of 
the  whole  question,  it  seems  sufficiently 
evident  that  he  used  the  name  of  this 
lady  merely  as  a  convenient  mask  to 
veil  the  effusions  which  his  love  for  the 
Princess  caused  him  to  pour  forth.  It 
is  possible,  notwithstanding,  that  Tasso 
may  have  been  betrayed  by  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Countess  to  assume  in  his 
compositions  to  her  the  fervour  most 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  which  he  tells 
us,  were   amorous  from  his  youth,  no 
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less  tliaii  to  have  occasionally  feigned  a 
tenderness  for  tlie  sake  of  patronage  and 
distinction. 

About  tliis  x^eriod  our  poet  became 
fullj  convinced  of  the  treacherous  part 
that  had  been  played  by  one  of  his  false 
friends.  He  had  ascertained  by  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that  the  man  had 
opened  with  false  keys  the  chest  in 
which  he  kept  his  papers.  Manso  sus- 
pects that  he  had  set  in  circulation  the 
secret  of  his  love  for  the  Princess,  with 
which  by  this  means  he  had  become 
acquainted,  but  it  is  certain  he  had  given 
proofs  of  peculiar  treachery  and  malig- 
nity ;  wherefore,  meeting  each  other  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  Tasso  re- 
monstrated with  him  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner on  his  dishonourable  conduct,  but 
with  so  little  effect,  that,  instead  of  offer- 
ing an  apology,  or  even  vindicating  his 
innocence,  the  villain  insolently  gave 
Tasso  the  lie.    This  the  poet  requited  by 
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a  blow,  given,  lie  observes,  from  no  im- 
pulse of  anger,  but  from  bis  sense  of  tbe 
demands  of  honour.  His  opponent 
made  no  attempt  at  tlie  time  to  resent 
tbe  blow,  but  having  collected  bis 
brothers,  thev  attacked  him  all  at  once 
and  unexpectedly  from  behind,  as  he 
was  walking  alone  in  the  piazza  of  the 
palace.  Tasso,  however,  who  managed 
his  sword  with  a  dexterity  equal  to  that 
with  which  he  used  his  pen,  returned 
their  assault  with  so  much  bravery,  as  to 
put  them  all  to  flight.  The  principal 
champion,  one  Maddolo,  a  notary  in  the 
service  of  the  court,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Florence, — the  others  to  differ- 
ent asylums ;  but  the  Duke,  justly  irri- 
tated against  the  refugees,  gave  orders 
to  his  connseller  to  proceed  against  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

To  this  a  "iiew  vexation  shortlv  sue- 
ceeded;  our  poet  received  intelligence 
that  his  "  Gerusalemme "  was  printing 
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in  different  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  portray  the  melancholy  and 
agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
the  unwelcome  tidings.  He  had  toiled 
for  many  years  at  the  delightful  task, 
and  he  now  saw  himself  about  to  be  de- 
frauded, not  merely  of  the  profit  which 
he  had  hoped  to  derive,  but  of  the  glory 
for  which  his  bosom  was  on  fire,  as  the 
surreptitious  copies  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  appear  without  many  and 
great  errors.  He  therefore  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Duke  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  prevention  of  so  great 
an  injury.  Alphonso  wrote  to  different 
princes  and  governments  in  his  behalf, 
and  procured  from  the  Pope,  a  written 
order  to  all  the  governors  of  the  Church, 
both  to  seize  whatever  copies  might  be 
printed,  and  to  insist  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  those  which  had  been  sold.  The 
Count  Ferranta  Tassone,  to  relieve  the 
tortured    mind   of  Tasso,   invited  him 
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during  these  proceedings  to  Modena, 
furnished  for  his  amusement  every  pos- 
sible species  of  diversion,  and  introduced 
him  to  a  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages whom  he  collected  to  do  him 
honour.  Foremost  amongst  these  was 
Tarquinia  Molza,  a  ladj  celebrated  for 
her  beautv,  and  her  elegant  Latin  and 
Italin  verses.  Tasso's  admiration  of  her 
person  and  acquirements  is  evinced  in 
the  following  short,  but  charming  com- 
position in  her  praise. 

TO  TARQUINIA  MOLZA. 
Mostra  la  verde  terra. 

The  green  earth  of  its  wealth  displays 

White  violets,  and  the  lovely  sun 
Its  sparkling  crown  of  rosy  rays 

O'er  shaded  vale  and  mountain  dun. 

Thou,  lady,  for  thy  sign  of  wealth, 
Of  genius,  beauty,  thought  sublime, 

Fling'st  forth  in  glorious  show  by  stealth 
The  riches  of  unfading  rhyme. 


And  wliilst  thy  laurels,  charmed  from  blight, 
Thus  greenly  mock  the  passing  hours, 

Thy  verses  all  are  rays  of  light, 
Thy  living  thoughts  ambrosial  flowers. 

Tasso  had  not  been  long  returned 
from  Ferrara,  ere  his  melancholy,  in- 
duced originally  on  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment by  the  severity  of  his  critics,  and 
the  persecutions  of  his  enemies,  returned 
upon  him  more  deeply  than  ever.  He 
now  tormented  himself  with  imaginary 
fears  ;  fancying  that  his  persecutors  had 
accused  him  of  treachery  to  the  Duke, 
and  of  heresy  to  the  Inquisition.  To 
his  religious  fears  was  added  the  sus- 
picion that  some  of  his  enemies  wished 
to  stab  or  poison  him, — symptoms, 
which  but  too  plainly  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  that  mental  disease  which 
was  about  to  disturb  his  reason.  The 
Duke  and  the  Princesses  endeavoured 
by  every  means  to  calm  his  groundless 
anxieties,  but  their  efforts  proved  whol- 
ly unavailing.     At  length  one  evening 
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in  June,  1577,  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Duchess  d'Urbino,  he  ran  with  his 
drawn  das^o^er  at  one  of  her  servants 
who  had  given  him  some  real  or  imag- 
inary offence ;  and  the  duke  in  conse- 
quence issued  orders  for  his  being  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  which  he  seems 
to  have  done  in  this  instance  less  for 
punishment  than  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 
ing his  disorder.  To  this  end  he  caused 
him  to  be  attended  by  his  ablest  physi- 
cians, and  when  convalescent,  to  be 
conducted  to  his  delightful  palace  of 
Belriguardo.  On  the  subject  of  heresy, 
in  order  more  fully  to  tranquillise  his 
mind,  he  had  him  examined  by  the 
Inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  who  assured  poor 
Tasso  in  the  most  affectionate  manner 
that  he  was  both  a  good  and  faithful 
Catholic,  and  freely  absolved  him  from 
all  accusation.  But  nothing  could  satis- 
fy the  phantasies  he  formed ;  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Inquisitor  he  deemed  inva- 
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lid,  as  the  usual  formalities  had  in  his 
case  been  unobserved;  and  although 
Alphonso  repeatedly  declared  that  he 
was  well  assured  of  his  fidelity,  he  still 
afflicted  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
had  lost  the  favour  of  his  patron,  whom 
he  harassed  with  a  variety  of  unneces- 
sary assurances,  petitions,  and  requests. 
The  Duke  at  last,  either  wearied  out 
with  his  delusions,  or  willing  to  try  the 
effect  of  rigour,  forbade  him  to  write 
either  to  himself  or  to  the  Duchess  of 
Urbino.  This  circumstance  increased  in 
a  tenfold  degree  his  terror  and  agitation. 
A  crowd  of  strange  alarms  possessed  his 
fancy,  and  assuring  himself  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  certainty  of  safety  in  the 
Duke's  protection,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
vide for  his  security  by  flight.  Taking 
advantage  therefore  of  the  first  solitary 
moment  afforded  him,  he  on  the  20th 
of  June  fled  from  Ferrara,  leaving 
behind    him  all    his  manuscripts   and 
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books.  Dreading  pursuit,  lie  selected 
in  liis  flight  the  most  sequestered  paths ; 
and  having  neglected  to  provide  him- 
self with  money,  suffered  a  variety  of 
hardships  on  his  way.  From  this 
period  we  are  to  behold  the  finest  genius 
of  Italy,  a  ^yqj  to  frequent  sorrow  and 
disease,  wandering  from  court  to  court 
and  from  city  to  city,  his  splendid  fancy 
darkened  by  distress,  his  health  destroy- 
ed by  imprisonment,  and  his  noble  heart 
devoured  at  once  by  the  agonies  of 
hopeless  love  and  the  restless  ambition 
of  literary  glory, — an  object  now  of  the 
highest  admiration,  and  now  of  the  sin- 
cerest  pity ! 


CHAPTEK  m. 

FROM   HIS   FLIGHT    FKOM   FEEEAEA   TO    THE 
DEATH   OF   LEONOEA. 

A.D.  15V7-1581 ;  est.  33-37. 

Tasso  in  a  few  days  entered  the  tem- 
tories  of  ITaples,  witli  the  intention  of 
seeking  an  asylum  at  Sorrento,  with  his 
sister  Cornelia,  who  was  now  become  a 
widow,  the  mother  of  several  engaging 
children.  They  had  never  met  since 
childhood ;  but  having  uniformly  pre- 
served a  great  affection  for  each  other, 
Tasso  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of  his 
being  cordially  received.  The  general 
mistrust,  however,  which  he  had  recent- 
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ly  imbibed,  inspired  liim  witli  the  idea 
of  putting  lier  affection  to  the  test,  be- 
fore lie  made  bimself  known  :  cliano^ino- 
garments  therefore  with  a  shepherd,  he 
presented  himself  before  her  as  a  mes- 
senger from  her  brother,  with  letters 
that  stated  him  to  be  in  imminent  risk 
of  his  life.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
she  eagerly  inquired  of  him  the  particu- 
lars ;  and  so  touching  a  picture  did  he 
draw  of  his  misfortunes,  that  his  sister 
fainted  with  excess  of  grief.  Being 
now  certain  of  her  love,  and  reproach- 
ing himself  deeply  for  the  pain  he  had 
caused  her  to  suffer,  he  began  to  com- 
fort her  affliction,  and  having  by  degrees 
prepared  her  mind  for  the  event,  dis- 
covered himself  to  her,  and  found  in 
her  embraces  and  sisterly  tenderness, 
one  of  the  sweetest  consolations  he  had 
for  a  long  time  known. 

Thus  welcomed  by  Cornelia  to  her 
beautiful  retreat,  with  the  most  lovely 
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and  sublime  scenery  constantly  before 
him,  tlie  object  of  the  tenderest  solici- 
tudes and  cares,  Tasso  soon  experienced 
a  sensible  improvement  both  in  health 
and  spirits.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
melancholy  humour  dissipated,  which 
had  led  him  to  indulge  so  many  appre- 
hensions, arose  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  left  Ferrara  on  too  light  grounds ; 
and  passing  quickly,  as  was  but  too 
much  his  practice,  from  one  extreme  of 
conduct  to  the  other,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  writing  to  the  Duke  and 
the  Princesses  to  be  restored  into  their 
wonted  favour.  His  applications  were 
noticed  by  none  but  Leonora,  and  from 
her  reply  he  sufficiently  perceived  that 
it  was  not  in  her  power  to  befriend  him. 
Eestless  now,  and  perfectly  unhappy,  he 
took  the  resolution  to  return,  and  resign 
his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  : 
and  no  sooner  was  he  convalescent 
from  a  dangerous  sickness  with  which 
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lie  liad  been  attacked,  than  he  departed 
from  Sorrento  to  execute  liis  design, 
though  contrary  to  the  urgent  advice 
and  entreaties  of  his  sister. 

Arrived  at  Eome,  Tasso  alighted  at 
the  house  of  his  agent,  who,  as  well  as 
the  Ferrarese  ambassador,  received  him 
kindly,  and  wrote  to  Alphonso  in  his 
favour.  To  Scipio  Gonzaga  and  the 
Cardinal  Albano,  his  equally  firm 
friend,  it  did  not  seem  expedient  that 
he  should  return  to  Ferrara,  even 
although  he  were  invited ;  they  advised 
him  to  rest  content  with  an  assurance  of 
the  Duke's  forgiveness,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  papers  and  efi'ects.  Tasso, 
however,  continued  his  solicitations, 
and  whether  uneasy  at  the  fruitlessness 
of  his  applications,  or  from  a  motive 
yet  more  strong,  became  eager  to  return 
to  Ferrara,'  stimulated,  as  Manso  ima- 
gines, by  the  letters  of  Leonora.  The 
Duke,  after  a  time,  consented  to  receive 
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Mm  again  into  his  service ;  but  signi- 
fied, that  it  was  first  necessary  for  him 
to  recognise,  in  the  melancholy  humour 
with  which  he  was  afflicted,  the  source 
of  all  his  fears  and  suspicions,  and  that 
he  must  firmly  resolve  to  allow  it  to  be 
cured  by  the  physicians ;  he  would  not, 
he  said,  blame  him  for  his  past  expres- 
sions and  conceits,  but  if,  when  he  came 
back,  he  did  not  submit  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  his  medical  advisers,  he  should 
cause  the  poet  to  be  expelled  from  his 
States,  with  an  injunction  never  to 
return. 

ITotwithstanding  the  coolness  of  this 
permission,  Tasso  submitted  to  every 
thing,  promised  everything,  and  re- 
turned to  Ferrara  in  company  with  the 
ambassador.  His  first  reception  was 
courteous  and  kind,  and  for  some  time 
he  had  the  same  access  to  the  Duke 
and  his  sisters  as  before,  but  whether 
his  hopes  were  too  high,  the  frequency 
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and  tlie  fervour  of  liis  attentions  too 
troublesome,  or  the  insinuations  of  his 
foes  revived  to  his  prejudice,  he  soon 
began  to  imagine  himself  slighted  ;  nor 
could  he  wholly  restrain  his  impatience 
at  the  circumstance  of  his  writings 
being  still  withheld,  which  he  was 
above  all  things  desirous  of  receiving, 
to  polish  and  correct.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  them,  he  frequently 
requested  an  audience  of  the  Prin- 
cesses; but  the  door,  he  informs  us, 
was  closed  against  him  by  the  atten- 
dants, sometimes  even  with  disrespect. 
He  had  then  recourse  to  the  Duke  him- 
self, who,  however,  refused  to  see  him. 
Thus  repulsed  at  all  points,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  his  patience  soon 
became  exhausted ;  nor  that,  precluded 
from  that  pursuit  of  glory  which  was 
the  reigning  j^assion  of  his  soul,  he 
should  resolve  to  seek  a  surer  asylum 
from  mortification  and  inquietude,   in 
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the  service  of  some  other  lord.  Accord- 
ingly, after  thirteen  years  of  devotion, 
which  merited  a  better  recompense,  he 
a  second  time  quitted  Ferrara,  and  bent 
his  com-se  on  foot  towards  Mantua, 
hoping  that  its  Duke,  who  had  so  highly 
favoured  his  father,  would  extend  to 
him  the  like  protection.  The  daughter 
of  that  prince,  however,  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  second  wife  of 
Alphonso ;  so  that,  finding  his  prospects 
at  Mantua  by  no  means  promising, 
Tasso  departed,  first  to  Padua,  and 
afterwards  to  Yenice,  having  been 
obliged  to  sell,  for  the  supply  of  his 
exigencies,  the  collar  of  gold,  and  ruby 
ring,  which,  in  his  happier  hours,  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Duchess 
d'Urbino.  At  Yenice,  Maffeo  Yiniero, 
a  patrician  and  a  man  of  merit,  wrote  in 
his  favour  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany; but  before  a  reply  could  be 
received,  Tasso,  with  one  of  his  sudden 
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decisions,  quitted  Yenice,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  Urbino,  where 
his  person  and  misfortunes  were  well 
known,  and  where  he  met  with  the 
respect  and  sympathy  most  soothing  to 
his  wounded  mind. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his 
melancholy  returned  on  him  with  added 
force,  and  with  his  melancholy  his 
usual  train  of  suspicions  and  imaginary 
dangers ;  so  that,  not  deeming  himself 
safe,  even  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  he 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  he 
wrote  to  that  prince  a  letter  full  of 
courtesy  and  elegance,  and,  without 
uttering  a  word  of  his  intention,  with- 
drew from  Urbino,  and  turned  his  steps 
towards  Piedmont.  On  the  road  to 
Yercelli,  arriving  towards  evening  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sesia,  he  found  the 
river  so  swollen,  that  the  ferryman  abso- 
lutely  refused    to    venture    over.      A 
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storm  came  on,  and  Tasso  would  have 
remained,  in  a  very  forlorn  condition, 
had  not  a  yonng  gentleman  wliom  he 
enconntered,  offered  him  the  hospitality 
of  a  neighbouring  mansion,  where,  intro- 
ducing hhn  to  his  father,  a  man  of 
pleasing  and  venerable  appearance,  he 
was  entertained  with  the  utmost  liber- 
ality, in  a  style  of  perfect  elegance. 
Tasso  had  declined  revealing  his  name ; 
but  when,  after  the  circulation  of  wines 
and  fruits,  their  conversation  became 
less  reserved,  when  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another,  they  at  length  dis- 
coursed on  the  economy  of  agriculture ; 
our  poet  displayed  so  much  learning, 
and  especially  spoke  in  so  sublime  a 
manner  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  sun's  motions,  that  his  estimable 
host  began  to  gaze  upon  him  with 
greater  attention,  and  after  a  pause  to 
say,  "  that  now  he  knew  he  had  enter- 
tained a  more  illustrious  guest  than  he 


had  at  first  supposed ;  and  that  he  was 
perhaps  the  person  of  whom  some 
rumour  had  spread  in  those  parts,  who 
fallen  into  misfortunes  by  some  human 
error,  was  as  much  deserving  of  pardon, 
from  the  nature  of  his  offence,  as  he 
was  in  other  respects  worthy  of  admira- 
tion and  renown."  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  and  repose  of  the  picture 
which  Tasso  has  drawn  in  his  "  Dialogue 
of  the  Father  of  a  Family,"  of  the 
whole  romantic  incident.  But  grateful 
as  the  cordiality  of  his  host  must  have 
been,  and 

*'  In  a  strange  land, 
Such  tMngs,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart,"— 

the  grateful  intimation  that  he  stood 
discovered  by  his  talents,  must  have 
been  dear  indeed  to  our  poet,  and  have 
given,  as  he  sate 

"Admiring,  listening,  quaflSng  gramolata," 

additional  zest  to  the  delightful  entertain- 
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ment.  He  remained  a  niglit  with  the 
good  old  father  and  his  family,  and 
next  morning  continned  his  jonrnej. 
His  money  was  exhausted ;  and  he  was, 
he  tells  ns,  compelled  to  wade  on  foot, 
through  mire  and  water,  till  he  reached 
Turin.  At  the  gates  of  Turin,  from  an 
idea  of  his  insanity,  and  from  his  hav- 
ing no  passport  to  produce,  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  guards,  and  in  great 
embaiTassment,  till  relieved  by  acciden- 
tally meeting  wdth  Ingegneri,  a  man  of 
letters  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar 
at  Venice,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
palace  of  the  Marquis  Philip  of  Este. 
This  nobleman  had  known  Tasso  in  his 
happier  days  at  the  court  of  Ferrara; 
he  could  not  without  extreme  pity, 
behold  the  state  to  which  he  was 
reduced ;  he  received  him  with  kindness, 
lodged  him  comfortably,  and  bountiful- 
ly supplied  all  his  wants.  Thus  hos- 
pitably entertained,   and  presented  to 


Charles  Emanuel,  tlie  Prince  of  Pied- 
mont, wlio  wislied  to  receive  liim  into 
his  service,  with  the  promise  of  every 
advantage  that  he  had  formerly  enjoyed, 
Tasso  once  more  began  to  respire  from 
his  afflictions.  Conld  he  have  been 
satisfied  with  accepting  the  proposals  of 
the  Prince,  or  have  even  been  willing 
to  continue  under  the  mild  protection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Este,  he  might  have 
passed  his  future  days,  j^erhaps  in  hap- 
piness and  peace,  but  certainly  exempt 
from  many  of  those  calamities  which 
afterwards  befel  him.  But  that  unhap- 
py restlessness  of  mind,  which,  whether 
it  arose  from  melancholy,  love,  or  sor- 
row, was  always  exerting  an  evil  influ- 
ence on  his  fortunes,  prevented  this 
desirable  event.  The  remembrance  of 
Ferrara,  and  his  strong  attachment  to 
the  Duike  Alphonso,  to  say  nothing  of 
Leonora,  joined  to  a  vehement  desire  to 
repossess  his  manuscripts,  began  to  dis- 
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tract  liim  more  powerfiillj  tlian  ever. 
Thus  restless  and  uneasy,  he  appealed 
once  more  to  the  efforts  of  his  faithful 
friend,  the  Cardinal  Albano,  who,  mak- 
ing application  to  the  Duke,  on  the 
promising  occasion  of  his  marriage, 
obtained  a  favourable  answer,  and  Tasso 
eagerly  solicited  of  the  Marquis  per- 
mission to  depart.  But  this  the  pru- 
dent nobleman,  whether  he  was  not 
fully  persuaded  of  Alphonso's  friendly 
disposition  to  the  poet,  or  whether  he 
believed  that  Tasso's  state  of  mind  was 
not  such  as  to  permit  his  presence  at  the 
festivities  without  some  disturbance, 
hesitated  for  a  while  to  give, — counsel- 
ling him,  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner, to  wait  at  least  till  spring,  when  ho 
himself  should  be  going  to  Ferrara,  to 
compliment  Alphonso  on  his  nuptials. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  Tasso  lis- 
tened to  this  discreet  advice ;  no  argu- 
ment, however,  could  conquer  the  obsti- 


nacy  of  his  resolution,  and  taking  leave 
of  tlie  Marquis,  lie  set  out  directly  for 
Ferrara.  ISTever  was  there  an  action 
that  more  strongly  resembled  an  impulse 
of  fatality. 

He  arrived  at  Ferrara  in  March,  1579, 
the  day  before  that  on  which  the  new 
consort  was  expected.  Every  one  was 
occupied  in  preparations  for  her  recep- 
tion ;  no  one  had  leisure  to  announce 
his  arrival,  whilst  the  ministers  of  Al- 
phonso  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
from  whom  he  had  expected  an  affec- 
tionate welcome,  treated  him  with  care- 
less indifference,  if  not  with  rude  neglect. 
Under  this  heavy  disappointment,  sur- 
rounded by  scenes  in  utter  dissonance 
with  his  feelings,  without  even  a  fixed 
apartment,  seeking  in  vain  through  that 
vast  palace  for  a  place  where  he  might 
at  least  indulge  repose, — excluded,  after 
the  festival  was  over,  from  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  and  of  his  sisters,  neglected, 
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as  lie  tlioiiglit,  by  liis  friends,  derided 
by  his  enemieSj  and  the  casual  sport  of 
insolent  domestics,  tbe  "unbappy  Tasso 
found  bis  patience  sink  under  tbe  trial ; 
in  a  fit  of  anger  be  gave  a  loose  to  bis 
indignation,  and  publicly  breaking  out 
into  tbe  keenest  invectives  against  tbe 
House  of  Este,  cursed  tbe  years  be  bad 
lost  in  tbeir  ungrateful  service,  and 
retracted  all  tbe  praises  be  bad  lavished 
on  tbem  in  bis  verses.  Tbe  Duke,  early 
enough  apprised  of  bis  injurious  expres- 
sions, without  considering  whether  be 
had  given  any  just  occasion  for  tbem, 
gave  orders  for  the  poet  to  be  conducted 
to  tbe  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  an  asylum 
for  lunatics  and  sick  people  of  poor  condi- 
tion, where  he  was  at  once  placed  under 
strict  guard,  and  treated  as  a  pauper 
and  a  madman. 

l!Totbing  could  exceed  poor  Tasso's 
consternation  at  this  new  stroke  of  mis- 
fortune.    He  remained  for  several  days 
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in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  when  lie  re- 
covered from  the  fever  caused  by  the 
indignity,  it  was  to  bewail  his  condition 
thus  pathetically  in  a  letter  to  Gonzaga. 
"  Ah  wretched  me !  I  had  expected  to 
close  my  life  with  glory  and  renown ; 
but  now  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so 
many  calamities,  I  have  lost  every  pro- 
spect of  reputation  and  honour.  Indeed, 
I  should  consider  myself  as  sufficiently 
happy,  if,  without  suspicion,  I  could 
quench  the  thirst  with  which  I  am  con- 
tinually tormented ;  and  if,  as  one  of 
the  vulgar,  I  could  lead  a  life  of  liberty 
in  some  poor  cottage,  if  not  healthy, 
(which  I  can  no  longer  be,)  at  least  free 
from  this  anguish.  If  I  were  not  hon- 
oured, it  would  be  sufficient  for  me  not 
to  be  abominated  ;  and  if  I  could  not 
live  after  the  manner  of  men,  I  would 
at  least  quench  the  thirst  that  consumes 
me,  like  the  brutes,  which  freely  drink 
from  stream  and  fountain.     Nor  do  I 
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fear  so  miicli  the  vastness,  as  tlie  dura- 
tion of  this  calamity,  and  the  thought  of 
this  torments  me  horribly,  especially  as 
in  such  a  situation  I  can  neither  write 
nor  study.  The  fear,  too,  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  increases  my  melancholy, 
and  the  squalor  of  my  beard,  my  hair, 
and  habit  exceedingly  annoy  me.  But, 
above  all,  I  am  afflicted  by  solicitude, 
my  cruel  and  natural  enemy ;  which 
even  in  my  best  state,  was  sometimes 
so  tormenting,  that  often,  at  the  most 
unreasonable  hours,  I  have  gone  in 
search  of  company."  The  Prior  of  the 
Hospital  was  named  Agostino  Mosti,  a 
Ferrarese  of  noble  birth  and  a  man  of 
letters.  Some  sympathy  and  kindness 
might  have  been  naturally  expected 
from  him,  but  from  a  native  moroseness 
of  disposition,  from  literary  envy,  or 
the  command  of  his  superior,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  poet  was,  on  the  contrary, 
ruthless  and  severe.      The  affectionate 
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beliaviour,  however,  of  liis  nephew  Giu- 
lio  was  some  compensation  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  nncle.  This  excellent 
youth,  ambitious  of  Tasso's  conversation, 
passed  whole  hours  in  his  cell,  listening 
with  delight  to  the  recitation  of  his 
verses,  writing  others  to  his  dictation, 
and  endeavouring  by  a  thousand  ways 
to  mitigate  his  sorrows.  His  kindness 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Torquato's 
heart ;  he  speaks  of  him  warmly  in 
many  of  his  letters, — addresses  him 
affectionately  in  his  verses ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  poet's  compositions  at  this 
period,  copied  out  and  thus  preserved 
to  posterity,  remain  as  an  honourable 
and  enduring  record  of  this  young  man's 
benevolence  and  goodness. 

Tasso,  not  long  after  his  imprisonment, 
appealed  to  the  mercy  of  Alphonso  in 
a  canzone  of  great  beauty,  couched  in 
terms  so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must 
have  moved,  it  might  be  thought,  the 


I 
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severest  bosom  to  relent.    It  commences 
tlms : — 

TO  THE  DUKE  OF  FERRAEA. 

O  magnanimo  figlio. 

0  glorious  prince  magnanimous  increase 
Of  great  Alcides/  whose  paternal  worth 

Thou  dost  transcend !  to  thee  who  in  sweet  peace 
From  troublous  exile  to  thy  royal  hearth 
Received'st  me  erst,— again,  yet  once  again, 

1  turn,  and  faint  from  my  deep  cell,  my  knee, 
Heart,  soul,  and  weeping  eyes  incline ;  to  thee 
My  lips,  long  silent,  I  unclose  in  pain, 

And  unto  thee,  but  not  of  thee,  complain. 

Turn  thy  mild  eyes,  and  see,  where  a  vile  crowd 
Throng — where  the  pauper  pines,  the  sick  man  moans, 
See  where,  with  death  on  his  shrunk  cheeks,  aloud 
Thy  once-loved  servant  groans ; 
Where,  by  a  thousand  sorrows  wrung,  his  eyes 
Grown  dim  and  hollow,  his  weak  limbs  devoid 
Of  vital  humour,  wasting,  and  annoyed 
By  dirt  and  darkness,  he  ignobly  lies. 
Envying  the  sordid  lot  of  those,— to  whom 
The  pity  comes  which  cheers  their  painful  doom. 

Pity  is  spent,  and  courtesy  to  me 
Grown  a  dead  sound,  if  in  thy  noble  breast 
They  spring  not :  what  illimitable  sea 
Of  evil  rushes  on  my  soul  distrest ! 

1  Hercules  H.,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 


What  joy  for  Tasso  now  remains?  alas! 
The  stars  in  heaven,  the  nobles  of  the  earth 
Are  sworn  against  my  peace  ;  and  all  that  pass, 
War  with  the  strains  to  which  thy  harp  gives  birth ; 
Whilst  I  to  all  the  angry  host  make  plea 
In  vain  for  mercy,  most  of  all  to  thee  ! 

****** 

Tlie  heart  of  Alplionso  was  liowever 
impregnable  to  tlie  appeal,  and  Tasso  in 
another  noble  ode  had  recourse  to  the 
Princesses,  whose  pit  j  he  invoked,  in  the 
name  of  their  own  mother,  who  had 
known,  herself,  if  not  the  like  horrors, 
the  like  solitude  of  imprisonment,  and 
bitterness  of  soul. 

TO  THE  PRIXCESSES  OF  FEREAEA. 
O  figlie  di  Renata. 

Daughters  of  lorn  Renee,  give  ear !  to  you 

I  talk,  in  whom  birth,  beauty,  sense  refined, 

Virtue,  gentility,  and  glory  true 

Are  in  such  perfect  harmony  combined  : 

To  you  my  sorrows  I  unfold — a  scroll 

Of  bitterness — my  wrongs,  my  griefs,  my  fears, 

Part  of  my  tale — I  cannot  tell  the  whole, 

But  by  rebellious  tears ! 


» 


I  will  recal  you  to  yourselves,  renew 
Memory  of  me,  your  courtesies,  your  smile 
Of  gracious  kindness,  and  (vowed  all  to  you) 
My  past  delightful  years  ; — 

"What  then  I  was,  what  am ;  what,  woe  the  while  ! 
I  am  reduced  to  beg  ;  from  whence ;  what  star 
Guided  me  hither ;  who  with  bolt  and  bar 
Confines,  and  who,  when  I  for  freedom  grieved, 
Promised  me  hope,  yet  still  that  hope  deceived ! 

These  I  call  back  to  you,  0  slips  divine 
Of  glorious  demigods  and  kings  !  and  if 
My  words  are  weak  and  few,  the  tears  which  grief 
"Wrings  out,  are  eloquent  enough  ;  I  pine 
For  my  loved  lutes,  lyres,  laurels  ;  for  the  shine 
Of  suns,  for  my  dear  studies,  sports,  my  late 
So  elegant  delights,  mirth,  music,  wine  ; 
Piazzas,  palaces,  where  late  I  sate. 
Now  the  loved  servant,  now  the  social  friend,— 
For  health  destroyed,  for  freedom  at  an  end. 
The  gloom — the  solitude — the  eternal  grate — 
And  for  the  laws  the  Charities  provide, 
Oh,  agony  !  to  me  denied !  denied  ! 

From  my  sweet  brotherhood  of  men,  alas, 
"Who  shuts  me  out ! 


Although  no  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  the  poet  himself  of  this 
most  touching  address,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  two  sisters  read  it  with- 

7 
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out  commiseration,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  mitio;ate  the  harshness  of  their  bro- 
ther's  treatment.  But  great  as  their 
influence  was  with  him,  the  resentment 
which  he  cherished  was  of  a  nature  not 
to  be  appeased.  In  vain  the  Emperor 
Eodolph  and  the  Cardinal  Albert  of 
Austria,  his  brother,  in  vain  the  Prince 
of  Mantua,  brother  of  the  new  Duchess, 
interceded  in  Tasso's  behalf.  It  was  the 
Duke's  reply  to  all,  that  his  purpose  in 
confining  him,  was  only  to  henefit  aiul 
cure  him  /  and  that  whenever  he  might 
become  convalescent,  he  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  Thus  disappointed  on  all 
hands,  and  with  the  prospect  before  him 
of  perpetual  captivity,  the  unhappy 
object  of  his  merciless  prescription  sank 
into  a  state  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
"  I^or  do  I  lament,"  says  he,  "  that  my 
heart  is  deluged  with  almost  constant 
misery ;  that  my  head  is  always  heavy, 
and  often  painful;   that  my  sight  and 


hearing  are  iniicli  impaired:  and  that 
all  my  frame  is  become  spare  and 
meagre ;  but  j)assing  all  these  with  a 
short  sigh,  what  I  wonld  bewail  is  the 

infirmity  of   my  mind My 

mind  sleeps,  not  thinks;  my  fancy  is 
chill  and  forms  no  pictures ;  my  negli- 
gent senses  will  no  longer  furnish  the 
images  of  things ;  my  hand  is  sluggish 
in  writing,  and  my  pen  seems  as  if  it 
shrunk  from  the  office;  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  chained  in  all  my  operations,  and 
as  if  I  were  overcome  by  an  unwonted 
numbness  and  oppressive  stupor. 

His  j^ower  of  composition  at  length 
returned,  though  slowly,  and  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1580,  in  a 
letter  to  Gonzaga,  he  describes  himself 
as  having  recovered  in  a  great  measure 
from  his  languor. 

A  new  source  of  grief,  however, 
occurred  to  disturb  his  growing  tran- 
quillity.     Ten  cantos  of  his   "Gerusa- 
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lemme"  made  tlieir  appearance  at 
Yen  ice,  full  of  errors  and  mutilations, 
after  a  very  imperfect  copy  in  possession 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Tuscany,  pirated  by 
Celio  Malaspina,  who  dedicating  the 
edition  to  a  senator  of  Venice,  obtained 
the  privilege  of  the  republic  for  its  pub- 
lication. If  Tasso  thought  that  his 
poem  in  its  best  state  was  still  imperfect, 
what  must  have  been  his  regret  and 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  it  thus  man- 
gled !  He  complained  to  the  Senate  of 
Venice,  and  to  that  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
but  the  injury  was  done  ;  and  when  the 
first  ebullition  of  his  wrath  was  past,  he 
endeavoured  to  lose  all  remembrance 
of  the  evil  in  more  available  pursuits. 
Besides  his  delia-htful  "  Dialosrue  of  the 
Father  of  a  Family,"  which  he  now 
wrote,  he  collected  together  all  the  fugi- 
tive pieces  which  he  composed  during 
the  last  two  years  chiefly  in  prison,  and 
inscribed  them  in  a  short  but  elegant 


address,  to  tlie  two  Princesses.  "I 
dedicate,"  lie  sajs,  "  to  your  Illustrious 
Excellencies  these  verses,  composed  by 
me  in  these  last  years  of  my  unhappi- 
ness,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  neither 
the  malignity  of  men,  nor  the  severity 
of  fortune,  has  the  power  to  deprive  me 
either  of  the  sense  of  your  deserts,  or 
of  the  desire  to  honour  and  to  serve 
you.  .  .  .  May  you  live  happy !" 
The  Duchess  d'Urbino  shewed  herself 
very  sensible  of  this  mark  of  his  esteem ; 
but  Leonora  was  unfortunately  far  from 
being  able  to  read  either  the  verses  or 
dedication.  She  had  been  long  labour- 
ing under  the  attacks  of  a  severe  malady, 
and  a  few  months  more  sufficed  to  carry 
her  immaturely  to  the  grave.  She  died 
with  resignation  and  Christian  hope, 
Feb.  10,  1581,  in  the  Mth  year  of  her 
age. 

A  letter  is  extant  of  Tasso  to   Pani- 
garolo,  a    celebrated   preacher  at  that 
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time  in  Ferrara,  written  during  Iter  ill- 
ness, in  which,  lie  intreats  Mm  to  kiss  in 
his  name  the  hand  of  Leonora,  and  to 
say  that  he  prayed  for  her  recovery.  He 
offers  also  affectionately,  if  snch  should 
be  her  desire,  to  send  for  her  amusement 
the  productions  of  his  Muse.  Her  death 
affected  him  deeply.  It  has  been  too 
hastily  concluded  by  Serassi,  by  Dr. 
Black,  and  all  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  because  he  added  nothing  to 
the  voluminous  effusions  that  were  pub- 
lished on  her  death  by  the  servile  band 
of  rhymers  round  the  court,  he  scattered 
no  poetical  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Princess.  There  are  a  thousand  reasons 
why  the  proud  and  noble  mind  of  Tasso 
would  scorn  to  compete  in  public  with 
these  minions  of  a  man  who  wronged 
him  ;  but  let  the  reader  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing secret  tributes,  so  applicable  to 
the  situation  of  both  parties,  and  judge 
for  himself  whether  the  long-loved  Leo- 


nora  passed  away  from  eartli,  without 
some  "  melodious  tears "  from  the  lute 
of  lier  adixiirer. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  LADY. 
"  Non  suol  mai  vaga  damma.^' 

Ne'er  did  the  thirsty  hart  so  fly, 

When  fiery  summer  scorched  its  frame, 
To  the  cold  water-brooks,  as  I, 

Unhappy !  to  the  ardent  flame. 
And  art  thou  gone,  my  gentle  star  ? 

Oh  suns !  oh  skies  !  oh  ye,  my  sweet 
Familiar  customs  !  the  warm  war 

I  used  to  wage,  e'en  in  the  heat 
Of  her  coy  cheek  and  colouring  brow ! 
So  rosy  then,  so  icy  now ! 

But  tlie  following  is  perhaps  yet  more 
unequivocal. 

ox  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  LADY 
•*  La  hellafiamma,  che  m'  ardeva  il  core 
Dove  le  suefaville  io  serbo  e  celo." 

The  flame  that  late  my  heart  consumed, 
Whose  sparks  I  cherish  and  conceal, 

Is  quenched  on  earth,  but  reillumed 
In  heaven, — in  radiant  pomp  to  wheel 

Amidst  those  other  lights  which  there 

Perpetual  bliss  and  glory  share. 
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There  I  behold  it  beam  ^vith  love 
When  Night  her  sable  curtain  spreads, 

And  scatters  o'er  the  mead  and  grove 
Her  hoary  frost, — it  shines  and  sheds, 

I  feel  it  shed  around,  a  sweet 

Assurance  of  congenial  heat. 

S-sveet  Flame,  but  now  a  lovely  Star  ! 

If  e'er  you  ruled,  whilst  here  you  stayed, 
My  dubious  footsteps  near  and  far. 

Oh,  now  that  thou'rt  immortal  made. 
From  these  wild  rocks  and  billows  dark, 
Guide  to  calm  rest  my  weary  bark ! 

The  assertions  of  Serassi  indeed  on 
tlie  whole  subject  of  the  loves  of  Tasso 
and  Leonora,  are  to  be  received  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Dedicating  his 
work  to  a  Princess  of  the  same  house/ 

1  Maria  Beatrice  d'Est^,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria.  When  I  first  read  Serassi,  1  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  the  love  of  Tasso  for  Leonora 
was  a  theme  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  feelings  of  this 
august  personage.  Since  the  text  was  put  to  press,  I 
have  met  with  an  anecdote  which  clearly  shows  this  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  I  am  now  in  my  mind  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  good  Abba's 
reiicences  in  this  particular.     The  anecdote  is  a  curious 
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it  is  his  evident  aim  to  guard  the  family 
of  Este  from  the  imagined  degradation 
of  the  world's  belief  that  a  ladj  of 
Leonora's  rank  could  stoop  to  become 
enamoured  of  her  brother's  pensioner; 
whilst  his  frequent  representation  of 
her  as  a  temple  of  chastity,  would  lead 
one  to  imagine  that  the  world  regarded 
her  as  having  engaged  with  Tasso  in  a 
criminal  intrigue,  rather  than  as  having 

one,  and  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  unrecorded 
here.  "  In  the  year  1816,"  says  the  Count  Stendhal, 
in  his  "Life  of  Rossini,"  *'  I  was  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Lombardy.  Some  rich  amateurs,  who  had 
established  a  citizens'  theatre  there,  splendidly  deco- 
rated, conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  the  arrival 
within  their  walls  of  the  Princess  Beatrice  d'Este,  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  They  caused 
an  entirely  new  opera,  both  words  and  music,  to  be 
prepared  in  her  honour,  which  is  the  greatest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  to  any  one  in  Italy.  The  poet 
founded  the  opera  on  a  comedy  by  Goldoni,  called 
Torq'jato  Tasso.  The  music  was  composed  in  a  week ; 
the  piece  was  put  in  rehearsal ;  everything  proceeded 
rapidly ;  when,  on  the  very  evening  before  the  per- 
formance, the  Princess's  Chamberlain  called  on  somo 
of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  intended  to  do  them- 
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indulged  with  liim  in  the  simple  luxury 
of  loving.  The  Abbe's  apparent  sense 
of  some  necessity  for  discountenancing 
the  idea  of  their  mutual  passion,  has 
even  led  him  to  suppress  part  of  a  let- 
ter from  Tasso  to  one  of  his  friends,  in 
which  the  poet  avows  his  love  in  the 
most  undisguised  manner — an  instance 
of  disingenuousness  that  must  excuse  us 
from  placing  any  reliance  on  his  state- 
selves  the  honour  of  singing  before  her,  and  told  them, 
that  it  was  not  very  respectful  to  recall,  in  the  presence  of 
a  princess  of  the  House  of  Este.,  the  name  of  Tasso — a 
man  who  had  behaved  so  ill  to  that  illustrious  family.^' 
The  citizens,  like  good  subjects  of  the  modern  Ostro- 
goth, respected  the  illustrious  lady's  sensibility  to  the 
subject,  "  and  the  name  of  Lope  de  Vega  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  Tasso!"  The  world  is,  doubtless, 
fixed  in  its  opinion  as  to  the  individual  who  had  most 
cause  of  complaint ;  but,  passing  such  considerations, 
what  I  would  infer  is,  that  a  Princess  who  could  so  ill 
endure  the  name  of  Tasso  as  to  proscribe  it  in  a  casual 
entertainment,  would  be  certain  to  exert  her  influence 
to  have  her  scruples  gratified  in  a  work  of  so  much 
importance  as  Serassi's,  and  on  a  question  in  which  her 
pride  of  rank  was  so  intimately  concerned,  before  she 
gave  permission  for  the  work  to  be  dedicated  to  her. 
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ments  or  views  in  this  particular.  A 
living  writer  on  the  question  has  well 
observed,  "  that  Serassi  seems  through- 
out to  be  labouring  with  a  secret,  or  at 
least  with  a  persuasion,  which  he  is  at  a 
loss  in  what  manner  honestly  to  con- 
ceal."^ His  representations  would  tend 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  love  of  Tasso 
for  the  Princess  is  little  more  than  a 
popular  fable ;  it  may  not  therefore  be 
amiss  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
inquiry,  and  to  support  the  positions 
already  advanced,  by  those  farther 
proofs  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
poet's  writings,  and  the  lucid  arguments 
of  Ginguene. 

In  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  wholly 
unnecessary  to  revert  to  a  consideration 
of  the  three  Leonoras  in  the  tale  of 
Manso,  or  of  the  fabled  and  exploded 
kiss.     Of  the  former,  one  is  proved  to 

1  Hobhouse.  Illustrations  to  the  4tli  Canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold." 


have  been  a  misnomer;  nor  is  there 
any  valid  reason  for  supposing  that 
Tasso's  attention  to  Sanvitali,  the  second, 
was  more  than  a  means  to  secure  to  him, 
in  the  jealous  court  of  Ferrara,  the 
countenance  of  so  powerful  a  patron, 
or  than  a  mask  to  his  love  for  the  sister 
of  Alphonso.  To  Leonora  of  Este,  he 
submitted  all  his  compositions ;  whilst 
sonnets  and  canzoni  are  addressed  to 
Sanvitali  in  the  most  undisguised  man- 
ner, those  to  the  Leonora  of  Ferrara  are 
involved  almost  uniformly  in  a  veil  of 
studied  secrecy,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
following  address : 

"  Ode,  go  thou  forth  in  secret,  born  of  love 
And  holy  zeal  to  her  white  hand,  and  pray, 
Pray  her  to  hide  thee  'twixt  her  breasts  and  veil, 
From  sight  of  heaven  and  men !" 

Sometimes,  in  the  manner  of  Petarch, 
he  celebrates  her  under  the  disguise  of 
Oea,  ArKA,  and  AutwOra;  sometimes 
under  an  artificial  combination  of  words 
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wliich  would  connect  into  her  name,  as 
in  his  verses  ''  On  a  charming  Mouth," 
which  thus  conchide : 

Se  ferir  brami,  scendi  al  petto,  scendi, 
E  dl  si  degno  cor  tue  sfraLE  onora  .' 

And  yet  more  clearly  at  the  finish  of 
the  canzone  written  to  her  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Ferrara — 

E  le  mie  rime 

Che  son  vUi  e  neglette,  se  non  quanta 
Costei  LE  ONORA  CO  7  bel  nome  santo. 

And  my  rhymes 

Worthless  and  poor,  save  inasmuch  as  she, 
Of  her  most  holy  and  enchanting  name. 
Does  them  the  honour. 

Tliis  composition,  it  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  was  written  many  years 
before  his  acquaintance  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Scandiano. 

There  are  some  remarkable  expres- 
sions in  the  verses  on  the  name  of  his 
Lady,  in  which  the  same  disguised  echo 
is  preserved. 
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DcIl'  onor  simulacro,  e  il  noma  vostro. 

Thy  name  is  Honour's  symbol,  wliGlly  fair, 

Fit  for  an  angel  like  thyself  to  bear  ; 

The  swan,  not  siren's  music  forms  its  sound, 

The  ciphers  purple  on  a  golden  ground. 

Go,  search  on  high  from  star  to  star  to  find 

The  things  most  precious,  shining  and  refined. 

Bring  gems  from  earth,  bring  pearls  from  the  blue  sea, 

Their  various  glories  sh^w  combined  in  thee. 

Whence  he  who  named  thee  wished  to  represent 

Thy  rich  perfections  and  divine  descent, 

As  he  who  formed  thee,  with  his  mind  pursued 

The  ideal  image  of  Celestial  good. 

And  thou,  mine  idol,^  form'st  in  soul  and  frame 

The  living  echo  to  that  perfect  name  ; 

Nor  is  it  beauty's  fault,  if  in  the  stir 

Of  passion,  men  make  love  to  it,  and  err. 

These  proofs  of  strong  affection  are 
perhaps  yet  more  certainly  confirmed  in 
sonnet  and  canzone  dictated  by  jealonsy, 
when  the  hand  of  Leonora  was  demand- 
ed by  a  prince,  of  the  duke  her  brother. 
Leonora,  however,  declined  the  offered 
honor,  and  it  was  after  fifteen  years  of 
constancy  that  Tasso  addressed,  avowed- 

*  IDOL  MIO. 
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\j  to  her,  the  remarkable  lines  in  whicli 
lie  assures  her  that  lensrth  of  time  has 
not  in  the  least  diminished  his  affection. 

TO  LEOXOEA  OF  ESTE. 
Perche  in  giovenil  volto  Amor  mi  mostri. 

Though,  princely  Lady,  Love  sometimes  appears 

To  me,  with  roses  in  his  smiling  face, 
S[y  fifteen  years  of  woe,  my  fifteen  years 

Of  fruitless  song  he  cares  not  to  efface. 

And  the  fond  heart  which  at  thy  worth  whilere 
Glowed,  and  has  since  been  most  sincerely  thine, 

Yet  in  its  casket  treasures  forms  more  fair 
Than  gems  or  corals,  pearls  or  purples  fine. 

This  would  it  whisper  in  a  sigh  so  low, 

So  low,  yet  stiU  so  audible  and  sweet, 
As  might  induce  the  iciest  heart  to  glow, 

With  the  like  amorous  languishment  and  heat. 

But  of  thy  graces,  its  delightful  wealth, 

So  avaricious  is  it  now  become, 
As  not  to  whisper  of  them  ev'n  by  stealth, 

But  in  itself  to  woo  them  and  be  dumb. 

Dr.  Black,  influenced  by  the  represen- 
tations of  Serassi,  finds  a  great  objec- 
tion to  the  reality  or  fervour  of  Tasso's 


love  ill  the  ago  of  Leonora,  whicli  ^ras 
tliirtj  when  they  became  acquainted ; 
as  if  the  passion,  in  a  yonth  of  twenty- 
one,  were  a  nice  clistinguisher  of  this 
diiference  of  age; — as  if  its  very  first 
operation  in  the  mind  were  not  to  break 
down  every  snch  barrier,  which  cool 
calcnlation  might  be  disposed  to  raise, 
that  the  heart  may  abandon  itself  at 
will  to  the  delicious  emotions  of  its  new 
existence.  "  But,"  says  Ginguene,  as  it 
were  in  reply  to  such  futile  reasoning, 
"  Leonora  was  still  handsome,  was  intel- 
ligent, attached  to  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts,  fond  of  retirement,  delicate  in 
health,  and  averse  to  the  follies  of  the 
world.  The  effect  of  all  these  qualities 
combined,  upon  a  young  poet  full  of 
sensibility,  could  easily  efface  that  of 
the  inequality  of  age;  whilst  the  easy 
access  which  he  obtained,  the  lively 
interest  which  he  inspired,  the  inti- 
macy induced   by  his   recitations,  and 
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the  testimonies  of  her  admiration  for 
his  verses,  might  dissipate  with  no  less 
ease  the  inequality  of  rank.  Tasso  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  boldness 
of  his  pretensions ;  but  at  his  age,  pene- 
trated, as  every  thing  tends  to  make  us 
believe,  with  an  emotion  as  pure  as  the 
object  that  excited  it,  and  relying  on 
this  very  purity  for  his  hoj)e  of  success, 
if  he  dreaded  the  fate  of  Icarus  and 
Phaeton,  he  reassured  himself  by  other 
examples  w^hich  poetic  fable  ]3resented 
to  his  imagination,  and  which  wrapt  his 
heart  in  a  pleasing  illusion.  ^Ah! 
w^hat  can  terrify,'  he  says,  4n  a  high 
enterprise,  him  who  puts  his  confidence 
in  Love!  "What  cannot  Love  effect, 
which  subdues  the  Celestials  themselves  ? 
It  drew  from  the  spheres  the  chaste 
Diana,  captivated  with  a  mortal's 
charms;  it  raised  to  the  spheres  the 
charming  boy  of  Mount  Ida.'     Such  is 

the  literal  translation  of  one  of  his  Son- 
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nets,  wliicli  can  Lave  neitlier  anotlier 
object,  nor  anotlier  sense." 

Again,  before  leaving  Ferrara  for 
France,  with,  the  Cardinal  Lnigi  d'Este, 
Tasso,  as  we  bave  seen,  made  a  will, 
and  left  it  in  the  bands  of  one  of  bis 
friends.  Li  tbis,  amongst  other  things 
devised,  be  says : — With  regard  to  my 
compositions,  it  is  my  wish  that  all  my 
Love-sonnets  and  madrigals  shonld  be 
collected  and  published;  but  with 
regard  to  those,  which,  whether  ama- 
tory or  not,  I  have  written  for  any 
friend,  my  request  is  that  they  be  buried 
with  myself,  excepting  this  one  only. 

Or  die  l'  atjba  mia  dolce  altrove  spira, 

Now  that  my  dulcet  Zephyr  seeks  to  blow 

Through  other  woodlands,  who  would  linger  here  ? 
Where  the  green  vale  grows  gloomy,  and  the  year 

Takes  the  black  tint  of  misery  and  of  woe. 

Here  not  one  ray  of  joy  is  seen  to  glow, 
Love  becomes  rustic,  and  consorts  with  swains, 
Feeds  the  rude  herds,  nor  in  the  noon  disdains 

To  turn  the  furrow,  or  the  mead  to  mow. 


0  happy  groves !  blest  plains !  ■svhere  bird  and  brute, 
Trees  and  rude  rocks  have  sense  to  rate  aright 

The  charming  sound  of  her  approaching  foot ; 
What  influence  now  has  not  her  dulcet  light, 
If,  as  she  goes  or  stays,  it  makes  erewhile 
The  city  frown,  and  the  dark  forest  smile  ! 

"Wliat  is  tliere  in  this  sonnet  to  render 
Tasso  so  peculiarly  desirons  of  its  being 
preserved  from  oblivion  ?  "We  see  tliat 
it  presents  at  the  commencement  one  of 
those  dis2:nisements  of  name  of  which 
mention  has  been  made !  It  must  have 
been  written  on  Leonora's  departure 
for  the  country  on  some  occasion,  or  of 
her  too  long  continuance  there.  Some 
interestino^  association  of  this  kind  con- 
nected  with  it,  can  alone  account  for  his 
desire  to  have  a  composition  preserved, 
so  inferior,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
to  those  he  was  in  the  habit  of  composing/ 

1  Note,  that  this  sonnet  was  written  some  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Sanvitali  at  the-  court  of  Ferrara, 
which  occurred  in  1576,  whilst  Tasso's  journey  to 
France  took  place  in  1571.  It  could  therefore  bear  no 
reference  to  her. 
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But  wliat  is  most  wortliy  of  remark 
in  this  instrument,  is  the  appeal  to  the 
Princess  with  which  it  closes.  "  Should 
an  impediment  take  place  in  any  of 
these  matters,  I  intreat  Sig.  Hercules  to 
have  recou.rse  to  the  favour  of  the  most 
excellent  Madam  Leonora,  which,  for 
the  love  1  hear  Tier^  she  will  liberally 
grant."  Who  but  must  clearly  perceive 
in  this  appeal  the  fond  project  of  a  lover, 
to  occupy,  in  case  it  were  his  fortune  to 
perish  in  a  distant  country,  the  memory 
of  her  whose  image  was  stamped  upon 
his  heart  ? 

A  fresh  confirmation  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  draw  from  these  various 
proofs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful 
portrait  he  has  drawn  of  the  Princess, 
under  the  name  of  Sophronia,  in  the 
second  canto  of  his  ''  Gerusalemme." 
Every  one  recognized  Leonora  in  that 
Viri^in    of   mature    asre,   full   of   hio:h 

1  "per  amor  mio." 


thouglits  and  principles  sublime,  whose 
beantj  in  her  own  eyes  had  no  other 
value  than  as  it  added  to  the  lustre 
of  her  virtues,  whose  greatest  merit 
was  to  hide  her  virtues  in  the  shade, 
and  to  shun  in  this  seclusion  the  praise 
and  admiration  of  men.  Every  one  in 
Ferrara  called  up  the  image  of  Leonora, 
in  his  description  of  Sophronia's  walk- 
ing through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
veiled  and  with  downcast  eyes,  in  a 
manner  no  less  coy  than  graceful,  with 
an  air  which  excited  a  doubt  whether 
she  would  conceal  or  heighten  her 
charms,  whether  it  were  chance  or  art 
that  so  gracefully  disposed  her  garments. 
But  all  did  not  pay  the  like  attention  to 
Olindo,  her  young  lover,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  modest  as  Sophronia  was 
beautiful,  who  feared  much,  hoped 
little,  and  presumed  in  nothing.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  Tasso,  in  the  first  tran- 
sports  of  his  passion,   had   wished   in 
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Olindo  to  re^^resent  himself!  that  the 
idea  had  frequently  crossed  his  fancy  of 
dying  for  the  woman  he  adored,  and 
that  he  eagerly  seized  this  occasion  to 
express  the  desires  which,  in  his  own 
person,  he  did  not  dare  to  avow  !  The 
Episode  has  been  generally  looked  npon 
as  a  fault  in  his  fable;  all  the  friends 
whom  he  consulted,  considered  it  as 
such;  every  one  insisted  on  its  being 
cancelled ;  he  perceived,  he  acknowledg- 
ed it  himself  to  be  a  defect,  yet  steadily 
refused  his  consent  to  the  sacrifice ;  even 
the  perfection  of  his  poem,  on  which 
were  set  all  his  hopes  of  glory,  yielded 
in  this  instance  to  an  interest  more  dear. 
But  the  afifection  of  Tasso  for  Leo- 
nora, ardent  as  it  was,  was  subject  to 
occasional  inequalities  and  checks.  "We 
have  seen  him  in  company  with  the 
Duchess  d'Urbino,  giving  himself  up  at 
Casteldurante  for  several  months  to  a 
round  of  agreeable  pursuits,  which  pre- 
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suppose  between  Leonora  and  himself 
some  coolness.  A  letter,  whicli  lie  wrote 
to  lier  at  the  time,  bearing  traces  on  his 
side  of  a  latent  jealous j,  favours  the 
supposition.  "  I  have  not,"  he  com- 
mences, "  written  to  jour  Excellency 
for  so  many  months,  rather  from  defect 
of  siobject  than  want  of  inclination,  and 
this  will  appear  from  the  smallness  of 
the  cause  upon  which  I  take  occasion  to 
do  myself  that  honour.  I  send  your 
Excellency  a  sonnet,  as  my  usher  to 
your  memory,  for  I  thinh  I  recollect 
having  promised  to  send  you  all  my 
new  compositions.  This  sonnet  has 
little  resemblance  to  those  l)eaiitiful  ones 
which  I  sujppose  you  are  in  the  daily 
habit  of  receiving  /  and  indeed  it  is  as 
poor  in  wit  and  art,  as  I  myself  am  in 
good  fortune.  In  7ny  present  state,  how- 
ever, it  is  i^njoossihle  for  me  to  do  better  ^ 
and  I  send  it,  as,  whether  good  or  bad, 
it  will  effect  what  I  desire.      Do  not 
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tliink,  however,  that  I  have  at  present 
such  vacancy  of  thought,  as  to  have  in 
my  heart  any  room  for  love;  it  ex- 
presses not  my  own  feelings  (or  perhaps 
it  might  not  have  been  so  bad),  but  was 
composed  at  the  request  of  ajpoor  lover ^ 
who  having  for  some  time  jpast  quar- 
relled vnth  his  mistress^  can  hold  out  no 
longer^  hut  is  forced  to  capitulate^  and 
demand  compassion.  JSTothing  further 
remains  for  me  to  say,  except  that  the 
stay  of  Madam,  your  sister,  is  rather 
protracted,  than  otherwise,  so  that  I 
believe  she  will  not  depart  for  Ferrara 
before  the  18th  of  this  month.  I  most 
humbly  kiss  your  hands.  From  Castel- 
durante,  the  3rd  of  Sept.  1573." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
sonnet. 

Sdegno^  dehil  guerrier,  campione  audace  ! 

Bold  in  defiance,  but  in  Trar  most  weak, 

Wrath !  tliou  hast  brought  me  with  blunt  arms  to  face 

Love,  who  with  radiant  shafts  and  glowing  grace 
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stands  to  claim  vengeance  for  injurious  pique. 

Thy  lance  is  snapt,  pale  turns  thy  crimson  cheek, 

At  the  first  fanning  of  his  golden  wing  ; 

What  if  thou  wait'st  till  from  the  sounding  string 

The  arrow  leaps?  rash  fool,  forgiveness  seek! 

I  cry  your  grace,  I  stretch  the  languid  hand, 

My  knees  I  bend  and  naked  lay  my  breast : 

If  fight  you  will,  let  pity  for  me  stand, 

She  will  acquire  me  fame,  or  death  at  least ; 

For  if  one  tear  flows,  death  will  prove  renown, 

And  sad  submission  a  triumphal  crown ! 

This  letter  and  sonnet  contain  impor- 
tant disclosures.  Serassi,  wlio  has  pub- 
lished the  former,  very  justly  concludes 
that  the  sonnets  which  Leonora  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving,  were  those  of 
Pigna  and  Guarini.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  farther.  Guarini,  who  always  prided 
himself  on  rivalling  Tasso,  was  doubtless 
the  one  whose  assiduities  and  verses  had 
given  him  umbrage ;  he  had  wished  to 
supplant  him,  had  met  with  resistance, 
was  piqued,  and  in  this  disposition  had 
departed  for  Castledurante  with  Lucre- 
tia.     The   enjoyments  which  he   there 
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met  with,  had  for  a  time  beguiled  his 
thoughts ;  he  had  passed  several  months 
without  writing  even  to  Leonora;  but 
the  anger  he  had  indulged  was  weak- 
ened, love  regained  its  wonted  ascen- 
dancy ;  he  eagerly  desired  to  return,  and 
sent  as  his  precursor  this  Sonnet,  which 
possesses  great  interest,  if  such  were  the 
state  of  affairs  between  them,  but  none 
if  it  were  otherwise.  He  surely  did 
compose  at  that  time  verses  much 
more  worthy,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Princess ;'  this  fable, 
therefore,  of  the  jpoor  lover,  whom  he 
pretends  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  of  his 

1  I  think  it  Mglily  probable  that  the  following  ex- 
quisite little  lament  Tras  writen  at  this  time,  and  on 
this  occasion. 

Lunge  da  vol,  hen  mio  !  ' 
Distance  from  thee,  my  Love,  I  have,  alas  ! 
Nor  life,  nor  heart,— I  am  not  what  I  was : 
But  a  dim  shadow,  a  lamenting  sound, 
A  weeping  echo  struck  from  ruins  round  I 
It  is  thy  gift,  but  such  the  agony, 
That  my  soul  sickens,  and  I  long  to  die  I 
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sentiments,  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
vention devised  to  operate  npon  lier 
feelings  in  a  like  manner  with  the  testa- 
mentary appeal,  when  he  parted  for 
France.  "  In  a  word,"  says  Ginguene, 
"  I  regard  as  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of 
the  passion  of  Tasso  for  Leonora,  what 
the  good  Abbe  Serassi  has  given  as  a 
testimony,  loliich  ought  to  end  all  douhts, 
of  his  indifference  and  coolness  to  her." 
The  evidence  thns  cited  mnst  be,  I 
think,  sufficiently  conclusive ;  but  there 
is  one  other  composition  addressed  to 
Leonora  of  Este,  more  beautiful  perhaps 
than  all  the  rest,  and  of  a  more  j)eculiar 
importance,  from  the  admission  it  con- 
tains with  reference  to  the  verses  he 
addressed  to  other  beauties.  It  is  en- 
titled in  his  "  Rime," 

THE  HUKTFUL  COLDXESS. 

Allor,  che  ne'  miei  spirti  intepidlssi. 

When  the  blest  heat  grew  cold  which  thou,  sweet  flame ! 

Shed'st  in  my  eagle  spirit,  I  became 

A  hoarse  dull  bird  of  the  vale,  and  life  has  been 
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A  weary  burden  or  a  worthless  scene. 

Since— I  of  love  have  nothing  writ  nor  sung, 

Or  if  some  ditties  have  escaped  my  tongue 

In  truant  sport,  I  oft  have  felt  disdain 

For  the  attempts,  and  thou  no  noble  strain 

Hast  heard,  no  lyric  e'er  to  be  renowned, 

But  feeble  chatterings  of  a  vacant  sound. 

I  am  but  a  discordant  lute,  but  like 

The  unvalued  l}Te  which  all  chance -fingers  strike, 

Learned  or  unlearned,  and  which  in  various  tones 

Now  mildly  murmurs,  and  now  harshly  moans. 

And  sweet  alone  in  thy  enchanting  name 

Sounds  the  dear  song  ;  and  only  when  I  frame 

My  thoughts  to  Lave,  illumined  by  the  fire 

Of  thy  bright  eyes,  does  Love  the  words  inspire. 

How  far  Leonora  corresponded  to  this 
ardent  love,  must  ever  remain  an  in- 
scrutable mystery.  ^Ye  only  know,  tliat 
to  whatever  degree  she  requited  it,  it 
was  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  high  ambi- 
tion. "  Sure  I  am,"  says  the  unhappy 
man  soon  after  his  imprisonment,  in  a 
letter  to  Gonzaga,  wherein  he  describes 
the  horrors  of  his  gaol,  "  sure  I  am,  that 
if  she  who  has  corresponded  so  little  to 
my  attachment  were  to  see  me  in  such 
a  state,  and  in  such  affliction,  she  would 
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have  some  compassion  on  me!"  This 
was,  however,  written  whilst  he  was 
smartino;  nncler  the  recent  infliction  of 
intolerable  wi'ong, — and  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  Serassi,  because  some  corres- 
pondence of  attachment  it  distinctly 
proves.  Little  as  it  might  seem  to  poor 
Tasso  at  this  crisis,  it  was  doubtless 
greater  in  reality  than  he  was  aware  of, 
it  being  the  policy,  and  perhaps  the 
prudence  of  woman,  to  conceal  from  the 
aspirant  to  her  heart  the  full  strength  of 
the  emotions  with  which  he  may  inspire 
her.  But,  as  Love  burns  necessarily 
out,  without  some  ray  of  hope,  however 
slight,  to  enliven  it,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  there  were  many  gracious 
tokens  on  her  part  shewn  from  time  to 
time,  to  preserve  in  the  s-oul  of  her  ad- 
mirer for  seventeen  years  a  passion  fer- 
vent as  at  first.  Of  this  in  his  smaller 
poems  there  are  many  scattered  indica- 
tions,  but  in  no  instance    is  it  more 


visible  than  in  the  following  short  com- 
position, which  has  to  the  fancy  all  the 
truth  of  anecdote. 

THE  AMOROUS   ACCIDEXT. 

Stava  Madonna  ad  un  balcon  solette. 

My  lady  at  a  balcony  alone 

One  day  was  standing,  wlien  I  chanced  to  stretch 

My  arm  on  hers ;  pardon  I  begged,  if  so 

I  had  offended  her ;  she  sweetly  answered, 

''  Not  by  the  placing  of  thy  arm  hast  thou 

Displeased  me  aught,  but  by  withdrawing  it 

Do  I  remain  offended !"     0  fond  words ! 

Dear  little  lovewords,  short,  but  sweet  and  courteous ; 

Courteous  as  sweet,  affectionate  as  courteous  ! 

If  it  were  true  and  certain  what  I  heard, 

I  shall  be  always  seeking  not  to  offend  thee, 

Repeating  the  great  bliss :  but,  ray  sweet  life, 

By  all  my  eagerness  therein,  remember — 

Where  there  is  no  offence,  there  must  be  no. 

No  visiting  of  vengeance ! 

A  circumstance  of  this  nature,  how 
long  would  it  not  remain  engraven  on  a 
lover's  mind ;  what  hopes  would  it  not 
reasonably  excite,  what  fears  not  dissi- 
pate ;  how  clearly  would  it  not  speak  to 
his  heart  of  esteem  and  ripening  attach- 
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inent !  This  is  not  however  by  any 
means  the  only  proof  cited  of  his  Lady's 
grace.  Those  slight  signs  of  emotion  in 
the  countenance  or  the  behayionr,  tri- 
flino:  to  all  but  a  lover,  but  all-elo- 
quent  with  him, — "  the  graceful  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  the  sweet  look  that 
says,  '  I  glow  in  the  flame,'  the  blush 
across  the  face,  the  melancholy  sigh,  the 
joyous  smile,"  '  all  were  treasured  up  in 
his  bosom,  and  recorded  in  his  verses. 

From  the  poet's  enumeration,  how- 
ever, of  his  amorous  troubles,  no  less 
than  from  his  frequent  complaints  of 
his  Lady's  severity,  I  am  ready  to 
believe  that  Leonora  might  be  at  all 
times  on  her  guard  to  prevent  the  testi- 
monies of  her  peculiar  esteem  from 
being  remarked  by  the  jealous  court  in 
which  she  lived,  and  that  she  was  often 
induced  to  call  up  a  passing  frown,  in 
order  to  baffle  observation,  or  to  miti- 

^  Rime. 
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gate  presumption.  She  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  precipice  on  which  she 
stood  in  the  incluli^rence  of  any  marked 
partiality  towards  a  dependent  of  her 
brother's  court,  when  she  had  refused 
the  hand  of  j^rinces,  when  she  called  to 
mind  the  imprisonment  to  which  her 
mother  had  been  consigned  on  renounc- 
ing Catholicism,  and  finally,  Alphonso's 
pride  of  rank,  and  bitter  persecution  of 
those  who  once  in  reality  offended  him. 
These  remembrances,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prudential  considerations  suggested 
by  womanly  reserve,  must  have  induced 
her  to  act  with  extreme  caution  in  bes- 
towing her  encouragements.  As  to  the 
imputed  indifference  which  the  Princess 
is  supposed  to  have  exhibited  for  the 
misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  effort 
she  made  to  obtain  his  liberty,  with  the 
conclusion  which  some  would  thence 
deduce,  that  her  heart  was  never  inter- 
ested in    his   behalf,  "  this,"    observes 
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Foscolo  with  great  tnitli,  "  is  one  of  tlie 
negative  arguments  founded  on  a  iiypo- 
tliesis  tliat  may  be  easily  destroyed  by 
a  thousand  others  equally  plausible. 
Was  not  the  Princess  anxious  to  avoid 
her  own  ruin  %  In  taking  too  warm  an 
interest  for  the  poet,  did  she  not  risk 
destrovin«?  herself  without  savino^  him  ? 
A  poet  who  dared  to  love  a  princess  of 
Este,  and  a  princess  who  had  encour- 
aged him,  were,  in  the  view  of  Italian 
statesmen,  scandals  which  could  not  even 
be  spoken  by  any,  without  rendering 
them  guilty  of  high  treason."^  — ^But  on 
what  ground  do  these  suppositions  rest? 
what  proofs  are  there  that  Leonora  did 
not  exert  her  utmost  influence  to  lighten 
his  calamities  and  terminate  the  horrors 
of  his  captivity  ?  His  continuance  in 
prison?  J^othing  is  more  likely  than 
that  he  whose  mind  was  rankling  with 

1  On  the  Lyric  Poetry  of   Tasso ;  iV.  M.  Mag.  for 
Oct.,  1822,  p.  378. 
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resentment,  wliose  bosom  was  proof  alike 
to  tlie  pathetic  appeals  of  the  poet  and 
the  entreaties  of  sovereign  princes, 
would  turn  a  deaf  ear  even  to  a  sister's 
intercessions.  Tliat  she  did  intercede 
for  him  is  sufficiently  clear  from  a 
remarkable  expression  in  his  Canzone  to 
the  Princesses.  "  Chi  mi  guido,"  he 
exclaims,  in  allusion  to  the  star  whose 
influence  had  attracted  him  twice  to 
Ferrara,  in  despite  of  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  his  friends. 

"  Ove  mi  trovo. 

Chi  mi  guido  ? 

Lasso  !  chi  m'  affidb,  chi  mi  eluse  ?" 

"  What  star 
Guided  me  liither  ? 

And  who,  alas,  when  I  for  freedom  grieved, 
Promised  me  hope,  yet  still  that  hope  deceived?'* 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  compositions 
we  have  cited,  all  the  presumptions  of 
probability,  and  all  the  arguments  of 
reason,  concur  to  answer,  Leonora. 

Tasso,   however,   the    ever  sanguine, 


and  ever  disappointed  Tasso,  notwith- 
standing the  inefficacy^  of  his  appeals  to 
her  tenderness  and  pity,  seems  to  have 
lono*  cherished  the  remembrance  of  her 
kindness  and  virtues  ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less on  a  review  of  their  mutual  affec- 
tion, after  the  poignancy  of  his  affliction 
for  her  loss  had  been  softened  by  time, 
that  the  following  lines  were  written. 

THE  ilEMORT  OF  PAST  LOYE. 

Dolce  animetta  mia.^ 

My  life,  my  dulcet  little  soul !  oh  \flien 
Shall  I  return  to  the  dear  spot,  or  near  it, 
Where  "we  were  so  conjoined,  and  so  divided? 
But  a  fond  glance  of  the  eye,  a  pleasant  smile, 
A  courteous  salutation,  a  kind  nod, 
Two  blessed  love-words,  and  two  sighs,  shall  be 

1  I  should  perhaps  have  said  "little  eflBcacy,"  since 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Tasso's  removal  to  a 
more  comfortable  cell  was  the  result  of  her  interces- 
sions. 

2  It  has  been  out  of  my  power  to  make  room  for  the 
ori"-inals  of  all  the  verses  I  have  translated  :  but  having 
given  the  commencing  lines,  I  invite  the  Italian  reader 
to  an  attentive  perusal  of  them. 
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Of  my  so  long,  long  sufferings  the  reward, — 
Or  rather  tJie  fresh  tortures, — ties,  bonds  chains, 
Torches,  and  darts,  and  arrows,  to  transfix, 
Bind,  and  inflame  me  still ! 


CHAPTEK  lY. 

FEOM   THE   DEATH   OF   LEONOKA   TO   HIS 
OWN   DECEASE. 

A.D.  1581-1595  ;  set.  37-51. 

Tasso  had  now  been  two  years  in  con- 
finement, with  no  farther  mitigation  of 
the  calamity,  than  the  removal,  a  few 
months  before  Leonora's  death,  to  a 
somewhat  more  comfortable  apart- 
ment, where  to  use  his  own  ex2")res- 
sion,  he  conld  philosophise  and  walk 
abont.  His  former  dungeon  had  been 
terrible  enough,  situated  as  it  was  below 
the  ground  floor  of  the  hospital,  damp, 
and  dimly  lit  from  above  by  a  grated 
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window  from  a  small  yard,  about  nine 
paces  long,  between  five  and  six  wide, 
and  about  seven  to  the  roof,  whicli  was 
vaulted/  It  was  from  this  dreadful  cell 
tliat  lie  addressed  to  Alplionso  and  the 
two  princesses  the  pathetic  Odes  which 
have  been  quoted,  and  which  for  the 
honour  of  humanity,  I  am  willing  to 
hope  had  some  effect  in  producing  the 
desirable  change.  To  the  greater  com- 
modiousness  which  this  new  apartment 
possessed  in  size  over  the  former,  may 
be  added  that  of  admitting  from  its  win- 
dow on  high  the  cheerful  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  The  following  verses  to  Al- 
plionso present  a  picture  of  his  feelings, 
shortly  after  his  removal  thither. 

TO    THE  DUKE   OF    FERRAEA. 
Me  novello  Ission  rapida  aggira. 

Me,  like  a  new  Ixion,  tlie  swift  wheel 

Of  fortune  wMrls  around,  and,  liigh  or  low, 

'  Sucli  is  the  description  of  the  cell  shown  to  this  day 
as  the  spot  of  Tasso's  imprisonment. 
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Exasperates  evermore  my  pangs ;  for  oh, 

With  looks  upraised  to  tlie  high  bars  that  seal 

My  bounded  sight,  through  which  the  sunbeams  steal, 

And  glad  from  rustling  leaves  the  breezes  blow, 

I  have  burned,  languished,  prayed  in  songs  of  woe, 

Yet  still  no  mild  concession  has  the  appeal 

"Won  from  thy  wrath  !  now,  in  this  den  jirofound, 

My  pangs  and  ancient  malady  are  grown 

Sharper  than  axes  on  the  whetstone  ground. 

Change  then,  0  great  Alphonso,  not  alone 

My  cell,  but  doom ;  and  if  the  Fates  decree 

This  revolution,  let  me  move  round  thee  ! 

To  this  application  no  answer  was 
returnedj  and  it  was  doubtless  under  the 
indignation  excited  bj  such  neglect, 
that  he  composed  his  sublime  appeal. 

TO  THE  SPIEIT  OP  HERCULES  II.  DUKE  OP 
FERRAPtA. 

Alma  grande  d'Alcide^  lo  so,  che  miri. 

Spirit  celestial !  well  I  know 
Thou  mark'st  the  rigour  of  thy  race, 

Who  in  unwonted  modes  of  woe 
Turn  from  me,  with  disdainful  face. 

Their  angry  frowns,  my  tuneful  tears, 
Thy  warm  regards,  I  know,  have  won; 

From  thy  blest  seat  above  the  spheres, 
The  wandering  stars  and  glorious  sun ; 
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Ministrant  to  thy  loved  behests, 
Command  some  messenger  to  fly, 

And  breathe  in  their  resentful  breasts 
The  breath  of  warm  humanity. 

Sound  in  th'  Oppressor's  heart,  "Why  so 
Degenerate  grown,  my  son,  from  me, 

Shaming  his  worth,  whose  love  below 
Bequeathed  such  dignity  to  thee? 

"  TJiou  mild?  thou  just?  to  truth  !  to  right ! 
To  Heaven's  own  voice,  injurious  man  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  over  deaf,  and  slight 
The  music  of  thy  murmuring  Swan?" 

The  apathy  of  Alphonso  rendered 
others  callous  to  the  poet's  claims  for 
pitj,  and  encouraged  several  to  repeat 
tlie  piracy  of  Malaspina.  Ingegneri 
was  the  first  of  these.  He  was,  it  is 
said,  desirous  of  vindicating  his  friend's 
glory,  endangered  by  Malaspina's  muti- 
lated edition,  and  for  this  purpose  trans- 
cribed an  authenticated  copy,  of  which 
he  published  at  the  same  time  two  im- 
pressions, the  one  at  Casalmaggione,  the 
other  at  Parma,'  and  dedicating  them 

^  The  first  in  4to,  the  second  in  12mo. 


both  to    Cliarles  Emmanuelj   Duke  of 
Savojj  became  both  patronised  by  this 
prince,  and  enriched  by  the  speculation. 
There  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  Tasso  was  at  all  the  gainer  by  this 
"  vindication   of  his   glory :"   we   only 
know  that  the  two  editions  were  sold  in 
a  few  days  ;    that  Malaspina,  surpassed 
by  Ingegneri,  surpassed  him  in  his  turn, 
in  giving  a  new  edition  after  a  more 
complete    copy/  and   in    shortly    after 
renewing  the  edition,  which  he  managed 
to  make  yet  more  correct  and  profitable,^ 
without  even  consulting  the  author  con- 
cerning it.     Finally,  a  young  Ferrarese 
attached  to  the  court,  and  one  of  Tasso's 
intimate    acquaintances,    undertook    to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  the  "Gerusa- 
lemme,"  superior  to  all  that  had  hitherto 
apj^eared.     Febo  Bonna,  this  new  editor, 
had  the   advantage   of   consulting  the 

1  Venetia,  1581,  4to. 
^  Venetia,  1582,  in  4to. 
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original  manuscript,  as  well  as  the 
author  himself,  and  his  edition  made  its 
appearance  at  Ferrara,  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  Alphonso,  and  was  presented 
expressly  to  that  Prince  in  the  name  of 
the  unhappy  author.  But  the  haste 
with  which  it  had  been  prepared  for  the 
press  having  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing several  errors,  the  same  person 
immediately  produced  another  impres- 
sion,— the  first,  according  to  Fontanini, 
that  could  be  resrarded  as  correct.  Even 
this  was  surpassed,  three  months  after, 
by  the  Parma  edition,  in  which  the 
'' Gerusalemme  Liberata"  appeared  as  it 
now  remains,  and  which  served  as  a 
model  to  all  subsequent  editors.^  Thus 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  seven 
editions  had  made    their    appearance ; 

^  The  edition  of  Mantua  in  1584,  printed  after  correc- 
tions by  Scipio  Gonzaga,  may  be  specified  as  an  excel- 
lent one ;  Serassi  thinks  it  the  best.  The  Parma  edition, 
however,  excels  it  in  some  respects. 
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one  of  wliicli,  we  know,  from  Ingegneri's 
admission,  was  to  tlie  extent  of  1300 
copies,  and  some  of  the  others  were  pro- 
bably equally  numerous.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  six  more  editions  saw  the 
light,  and,  in  short,  the  diligence  of  the 
printers  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
the  avidity  of  the  public. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  glory, 
whilst  all  Italy  rang  witli  praises  of  his 
poem,  and  whilst  the  editors  and  book- 
sellers were  enriching  themselves  with 
the  fruit  of  his  long  years  of  labour, 
poor  Tasso  was  languishing  in  cruel  cap- 
tivity, neglected  by  the  Prince  who 
should  have  protected  his  interests,  per- 
secuted in  a  hundred  petty  ways  by  his 
inhuman  gaoler,  destitute  of  the  most 
necessary  comforts,  reduced  to  beg, 
during  the  vintage  which  enlivened  all 
Ferrara,  for  a  small  supply  of  wine,  not 
so  much  to  fill  his  heart  with  gladness, 
as  to  deaden  the  weight  of  his  affliction. 
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Tlie  Sonnet  in  wMcli  he  makes  this 
request  is  no  less  beantiful  as  a  compo- 
sition, than  interesting  as  a  biographi- 
cal document. 

TO  THE  DUKE  ALPHONSO. 

Col  giro  omai  delle  stagioni  etemo, 

No^w  in  the  Seasons'  ceaseless  round  the  Earth 
Pours  forth  its  fruits  ;  the  elm  sustains  with  pride 
The  ripe  productions  of  his  fruitful  bride, 
To  whom  the  smiling  suns  of  spring  gave  birth : 
In  luxury  now,  as  though  disdaining  dearth, 
Bursts  the  black  grape ;  its  juice  ambrosial  flows ; 
Wherefore  so  tardy  to  console  my  woes? 
The  rich  Falernian  sparkles  in  its  mirth ! 
This  with  its  generous  juice  the  generous  fills 
With  joy,  and  turns  my  Lord's  dark  cares  to  bliss. 
Not  so  with  mine  ;  but  o'er  my  various  ills 
It  pours  the  dews  of  sweet  forgetfulness, 
Inducing  blest  repose  ;  ah,  let  me  find 
This  slight  relief,'  this  Lethe  of  the  mind ! 

Tasso,  however,  felt  less  the  privation 
of  such  genial  comforts  than  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  various  editions 
of  his  works.  "I  have  been  wronged," 
says  he,  in  his  letters,  "  or  rather  oppress- 
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ed,  as  every  body  knows,  tliougli  no  one 
will  acknowledge  it.  This  oppression, 
too,  is  of  tliat  sort  which  weighs  the 
heaviest,  I  mean  in  my  studies,  and  the 
fruits  of  my  labours.  Of  my  '  Godfrey  ' 
alone,  more  than  3000  ducats  have  been 
already  made,  as  I  am  credibly  inform- 
ed. .  .  .  Febo  is  very  avaricious ;  after 
having  published  my  book,  he  feasts  in 
Paris  among  dames  and  knights,  with- 
out giving  me  any  share  of  the  profit, 
although  he  engaged  to  do  so  by  a  writ- 
ten note.  Had  I  allowed  my  j^oem  to 
be  printed  three  years  ago,  I  should 
have  gained  at  least  many  hundred 
scudi,  and  indeed,  for  this  purpose  1000 
scudi  were  offered  me  by  one  of  the 
lords  of  Este.  ...  I  am  with  the  book- 
sellers the  good  Tasso,  the  dear  Tasso, 
the  darling  Tasso,  and,  in  fact,  the  ass- 
assinated Tasso ;  but  I  am  resolved  that 
things  shall  go  forward  in  a  different 
manner."     Shut  out,  however,  by  the 
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bolts  of  his  prison  from  all  available 
interference,  the  booksellers  smiled  at 
his  threats,  and  continued  their  golden 
s]3eculations. 

"But  though  Tasso,"  says  Dr.  Black, 
"  derived  no  immediate  emolument  from 
his  poem,  the  publication  of  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  of  use  to  him. 
His  reputation,  till  now  had  been  rather 
a  concession  than  a  right,  and  even 
those  who  had  examined  his  poem  could 
not  be  certain  of  the  extent,  nor  per- 
haps of  the  justice  of  their  approbation, 
without  the  concurrence  of  that  very  pub- 
lic whose  opinions  they  directed.  One 
of  the  causes  of  Alphonso's  suspicions 
was  removed  by  the  publication  of  the 
'  Gerusalemme,'  and,  as  its  author  was 
viewed  by  the  public  with  greater  res- 
pect, he  was  treated  in  the  hospital 
with  more  attention."  Some  additional 
chambers  were  resigned  for  his  use,  on 
the   urgent  solicitation  of  his  old   and 


dear  friend,  Scipio  Gouzaga.  He  receiv- 
ed, too,  several  agreeable  attentions, 
which  relieved  the  monotonous  sadness 
of  his  solitary  cell.  The  Duchess  d'Ur- 
bino  sent  one  of  her  gentlemen  to  salute 
him  in  her  name,  and  promised  him  that 
it  should  not  be  lone:  before  he  obtained 
his  freedom.  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga, 
Lord  of  Guastalla,  a  great  admirer  of 
his  poetrj,  sent  him  a  present  of  fiftj 
scudi ;  and  the  beautiful  Marfisa  of 
Est6,  cousin  to  the  Duke,  and  Princess 
of  Massa  and  Carrara,  demanded  per- 
mission to  conduct  him  for  an  entire  day 
to  her  country-seat,  where,  amongst 
other  ladies  celebrated  for  their  genius 
and  beauty,  he  again  met  the  poetess, 
Tarquinia  Molza.  But  the  entire  year 
rolled  round  without  any  change  of  the 
nature  he  most  ardently  desired ;  and, 
sick  with  the  pangs  of  disappointed 
hope,  he  thus  writes : — 
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TO  SCIPIO  GONZAGA, 

Scipio,  pietate  e  morta,  ed  e  bandita. 

Pity  is  dead,  or  banished,  0  my  friend, 

From  princely  breasts,  and  in  the  heavenly  spheres 

With  lost  Astrsea  dwells,  or  to  their  ears 

My  mournful  cries  and  clamours  would  ascend ! 

Shall  then  the  promises  which  kings  extend, 

My  liberty's  best  pledge,  be  laughed  to  scorn? 

And  the  sharp  pangs  with  which  my  heart  is  torn 

'Twixt  dead  and  dying,  never  have  an  end? 

See  me,  a  breathing  corse,  alive  entombed ! 

These  dens  unclose  but  to  let  out  their  dead  ; 

0  gods  !  if  skill,  if  genius,  love  illumed 

By  holy  honour,  and  if  faith  unfled 

Deserve  reward  of  pardon,  grant  my  prayer 

Be  no  delusion,  nor  dispersed  in  air. 

The  princij^al  event  wliicli  happened 
relative  to  him,  in  the  year  1582,  was 
the  publication  of  his  "  Rime,"  correct- 
ed by  Guarini,  who,  although  by  no 
means  on  good  terms  with  our  poet, 
admired  his  talents,  and  pitied  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

"Whilst  his  health  allowed  of  the 
exertion,  the  studies  of  Tasso  were  inter- 
rupted only  by  the   visits  of  learned 
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men,  attracted  to  his  cell  by  tlie  fame 
of  his  writings, — or  by  letters  from 
ISTaples,  from  Eome,  and  other  princi- 
pal cities,  charged  with  attestations  of 
the  effect  which  his  poem  continued  to 
produce,  or,  finally,  by  promises  of 
enlargement,  reiterated  from  time  to 
time,  but  whereof  the  fulfilment  was 
ever  distant. 

Tlie  year  1583  passed  over  in  like 
manner  ;  but  at  length  the  solicitations 
of  Cardinal  Albano,  the  Duchess  of 
Mantua,  and  other  personages  in  high 
consideration  with  the  Duke,  became 
so  pressing,  that  one  day  he  caused  Tor- 
quato  to  be  sent  for,  and  in  the  presence 
of  several  French  and  Italian  cheva- 
liers, spoke  to  him  with  courtesy,  and 
positively  promised  him  his  liberty  in  a 
short  time.  Meanwhile  he  ordered  his 
confinement  to  be  less  limited,  and  per- 
mitted him  occasionally  to  go  abroad 
accompanied,  however,  by  some  one  gen- 

10 
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tleman  in  whose  yigilance  lie  could  con- 
fide. Invited,  on  tliese  occasions,  to  tlie 
first  houses  in  Ferrara,  Tasso  again 
enjoyed  one  of  the  pleasures  which  he 
always  much  affected,  that  of  philoso- 
phical conversation  on  literary  subjects  ; 
and  we  find,  in  many  of  his  Dialogues 
composed  at  this  period,  traces  of  these 
interesting  discourses.^  During  the  car- 
nival, two  of  his  friends  conducted  him 
to  see  the  masquerades,  a  species  of 
amusement  which  he  always  highly 
enjoyed;  but  having  one  day  manifest- 
ed the  strongest  reluctance  to  return  to 
his  gloomy  gaol,  these  agreeable  recrea- 
tions were,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1584,  all  forbidden,  and  Tasso  fell  back 
into  the  same  solitude,  the  same  priva- 
tions, and  the  same  despair  as  before. 
It  was  in  this  deplorable  state  of  his 

*  In  "  n  Beltramo,"  or  of  Courtesy;  "  n  Malpiglio," 
or  of  the  Court ;  "  La  Cavaetta,"  or  of  Tuscan  Poetry ; 
"  n  GMrlinzone,"  or  of  the  Epitaph. 
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affairs,  that  the  war  arose  against  his 
Poem,  which  was  carried  on  for  a  time 
in  Italy  with  so  much  fierceness.  A 
Dialogue  on  Epic  Poetrj,  entitled,  "  II 
Carrafa,"  published  by  Camillo  Pelle- 
grini, in  which  the  author  appeared  to 
prefer  the  "  Gerusalemme  "  of  Tasso  to 
the  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  operated  as  a 
prelude;  and  the  Academicians  della 
Crusca,  as  they  styled  themselves,  little 
pleased  with  certain  expressions  used  by 
Tasso  in  his  dialogue  on  "  Honest  Plea- 
sure," were  the  first  to  take  the  field, 
with  a  defence  of  Ariosto, — the  suppos- 
ed production  of  one  Lionardo  Salviati, 
a  literary  character  who  had  been  for- 
merly treated  by  Tasso  in  the  kindest 
manner,  but  who,  needy  and  involved 
in  debt,  scrupled  not  now  to  attack  his 
benefactor,  in  the  hope  of  attaching 
himself  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  of 
which  city  Ariosto  was  the  peculiar 
glory.     Into  this  dispute,  highly  honour- 
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able  as  tlie  narrative  would  prove  to  the 
moderation  and  modesty  of  Tasso,  it  is 
not  mj  intention  to  enter.  E'o  impor- 
tance, in  the  present  day,  can  be  attach- 
ed to  a  controversy  originating  in  snch 
motives,  fomented  by  a  party  so  obscure,' 
and  carried  on,  now  with  intemperate 
scurrility,  and  now  with  passionate 
abuse.  Tasso  replied  with  dignity  to  his 
assailants,  Pellegrini  nobly  supported 
him,  time  passed  on,  and  their  criticisms 
are  forgotten. 

During  the  late  controversy,  the 
means  of  obtaining  his  liberty  occupied, 
much  more  than  the  defence  of  his 
poem,  the  mind  of  the  melancholy  cap- 

^  The  Accademia  della  Crusca  Tras  at  this  period  com- 
posed of  but  very  few  persons  (six  was  the  number  in 
1582),  not  one  of  whom  had  any  name  in  literature, 
excepting  Salviati.  The  controversy  with  Tasso  raised 
them  into  eminence,  and  afterwards,  being  joined  by 
men  of  real  merit,  they  produced  some  works  truly 
honourable  to  their  nation,  amongst  which  may  be  par- 
ticularised their  "  Yocabolario." 


tive.  He  had  exhausted  the  interest  of 
the  most  powerful  personages.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Tliirteenth,  Cardinal  Alba- 
no,  the  Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino,  the 
Duchess  of  Mantua,  several  princes  of 
the  house  of  Gonzaga,  and  above  all  the 
faithful  Scipio,  had  in  vain  solicited 
Alphonso  on  his  behalf.  The  city  of 
Bergamo,  the  birth-place  of  his  father, 
was  last  invoked,  and  addressed  to  the 
Duke  a  petition  for  his  freedom,  present- 
ed by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, who  added  strength  to  the  request 
by  the  gift  of  a  marble  inscription  inter- 
esting to  the  family  of  Este,  which  it  had 
long  been  desirous  to  possess.  Alphon- 
so promised  everything,  but  the  gates 
of  St.  Anne,  unbolted  not  to  his  com- 
mand. Was  his  vengeance  not  satiated 
by  seven  years  of  severity  inflicted  ?  If 
it  were,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this 
cruel  prolongation  of  his  victim's  suf- 
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ferings?  "Truly,"  says  Serassi,  with 
the  tone  of  an  hnmble  apologist,  "  tlie 
Duke  would  willingly  have  yielded  to 
so  many  intercessions,  and  have  given 
Tasso  his  liberty,  hut  reflecting  that 
poets  are  by  nature  an  irritable  race, 
and  dreading  lest  Tasso,  when  he  found 
himself  free,  might  avenge  with  an  arm 
no  less  formidable  than  his  pen,  his  long 
captivity  and  unmitigated  hardships,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  dismissing  him  from  his  States, 
without  being  first  assured  that  he  would 
attempt  nothing  against  the  honour  and 
respect  due  to  so  (jreat  a  Prince  as  he 
was  /"  ^ 

Both  the  physicial  and  mental  powers, 
however,  of  the  object  of  these  despic- 
able apprehensions  were  fast  declining. 
That  ardent  head  which  solitude  kept  in 

1  This  passage  is  otherwise  expressed  by  Ginguene  ; 
"  j'ai  craint,"  he  says,  "  de  rendre  le  petit  due  de  Fer- 
rare  trop  ridicule."— ifisf.  Litt.  d'ltalie,  torn.  v.  p.  267. 
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a   state   of  constant  fermentation,  was 
exalted  in  its  fancies,  as  Ms  body  became 
feeble.       To    tlie    visitations    of    dark 
melancliolj,   or   of   the   light   delirium 
which  he  had  often  experienced  in  these 
attacks  of  frenzj,  acknowledged  as  snch 
in  his   letters,   but  which  never   once 
mounted  to  that  madness  into  which  it 
was  pretended  he  had  fallen,  were  now 
added  almost  habitual  visions,  and  vexa- 
tions from  a  Folletto,  or  haunting  S|)rite, 
which,  he  fancied,  found  a  pleasure  in 
disarranging  his  papers,  flying  off  with 
his  money,  and  in  a  thousand  other  mis- 
chievous tricks, — ^he  was  troubled,  be- 
sides, with  strange  apprehensions,  and 
nocturnal  apparitions,  and  lights  and  glit- 
tering sparkles  that  danced  before  his 
eyes;    sometimes   he    heard   the    most 
frightful  noises,  and  at  others  had  in  his 
ears  the  sounds  of  hissing,  tingling,  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 
Often  in  his  sleep  he  was  tormented 


with  fantastic  visions  of  distress,  from 
which  he  awoke  fatigued  and  languid. 
"  I  have  dreaded,"  he  writes,  "  the  fall- 
ing-sickness,  apoplexy,    and    blindness. 
I  have  had  headaches,  and  pains  of  the 
intestines,  the  side,  the  thighs,  and  legs ; 
I  have   been  weakened   by  vomiting, 
dysentery,  and  fever.     Amidst  so  many 
terrors  and  pains,  there  appeared  to  me 
in  the  air  the  image  of  the  Glorious  Vir- 
gin with  her  Son  in  her  arms  sphered  in 
a  circle  of  coloured  vapours,  so  that  I 
ought  by  no  means  to  despair  of  her 
grace."     "And  though  this,"  he  adds, 
"  might  easily  be  a  phantasy,  because  I 
am  frantic,  disturbed  by  various  phan- 
tasms, and  full  of  infinite  melancholy ; 
yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  can  some- 
times withhold  my  assent,  which  being, 
as  Cicero  remarks,  the  operation  of  a 
soimd  mind,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
was  in  reality  a  miracle."     It  is  impos- 
sible to   contemjplate  without   emotion, 


so  many  sufferings  sustained  by  so  great 
a  genius,  such  religious  faith,  and  such 
perfect  simplicity. 

Of  the  Virgin's  miraculous  inter- 
ference, he  was  yet  more  firmly  per- 
suaded soon  after.  Attacked  by  an 
alarmino;  fever,  on  the  fourth  day  the 
physicians  began  to  fear,  and,  on  the 
seventh,  to  despair  of  his  life :  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  debility  as  to  be  unable 
to  bear  any  medicine,  or  even  to  sit  up 
to  receive  it,  "he  recommended  him- 
self," says  Serassi,  "  to  the  intercession 
of  the  most  blessed  Virgin,  our  Lady, 
and  that  with  such  confidence,  and 
ardent  devotion,  that  the  compassion- 
ate Virgin  ap23earing  to  him,  visibly 
cured  him,  and  as  it  were  instantly 
restored  him  to  health."  A  vow  of 
pilgrimage  to  Mantua  and  Loretto  testi- 
fied his  gratitude  as  a  devotee,  a  sonnet 
and  a  madrigal  as  a  poet. 

Another  miracle  yet  more  singular, 
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was,  that  Alplionso,  apprised  of  the  de 
plorable  state  to  which  he  had  reduced 
this  great  man,  at  length  ceased  to  afflict 
him;  "not,"  sajs  Gingnene,  "that  he 
was  touched  with  pity,  but  tha't  he  had 
found  the  guarantee  which  he  was  look- 
ing for,  to  become  just,  or  rather,  to 
cease  from  being  cruel."  Tlie  Prince 
of  Mantua,  Yincenzo  Gonzaga,  whose 
sister  he  had  married,  resolved  to  de- 
mand of  him  the  person  of  Tasso,  promis- 
ing on  his  honour  to  retain  him  at 
Mantua,  and  to  secure  Alphonso  from 
reprisal.  On  these  conditions,  the  Duke 
consented  to  his  liberty  about  the  end  of 
June ;  but  his  friend  Constantino  was 
obliged  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in 
breaking  the  tidings  to  him,  lest  the 
transport  should  too  fatally  affect  him. 
On  the  5th  or  6th  of  July  then,  1586, 
after  a  dreary  captivity  of  seven  years, 
two  months,  and  a  few  days, — a  period 
which,   measured   day  by  day,  cannot 
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even  be  reflected  on  without  horror,  the 
gates  of  St.  Anne's  unfolded  to  their  cap- 
tive, and  he  bade  adieu  forever  to  his 
bolts  and  dungeons.  He  departed 
eagerly  from  Ferrara,  with  the  Prince 
his  liberator,  without  having  obtained 
from  Alphonso  the  interview  of  recon- 
ciliation, which  he  both  requested  and 
ardently  desired.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  human  heart,  wdll  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  this  refusal. 

"  Historians,  however,"  says  Foscolo, 
"will  be  ever  embarrassed  to  explain 
aright  the  reasons  of  Tasso's  imprison- 
ment ;  it  is  involved  in  the  same  obscur- 
ity as  the  exile  of  Ovid.  Both  were 
among  those  thunderstrokes  that  despot- 
ism darts  forth.  In  crushing  their  vic- 
tims they  terrified  them,  and  reduced 
spectators  to  silence.  There  are  inci- 
dents in  courts,  that,  although  known  to 
many  persons,  remain  in  perfect  oblivion 
— contemporaries  dare  not  reveal,  and 
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posterity  can  only  divine  tliem."  ^  Even 
Tasso  himself  was  by  no  means  certain 
of  tlie  exact  cause,  attributing  it  at  one 
time  to  the  anger  of  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, at  another  to  the  Cardinal  of  Este, 
and  again,  but  with  more  decision,  to 
the  violent  expressions  which  he  had 
used  against  Alphonso.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  established  by  Dr.  Black, 
that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the 
hypothesis  which  ascribes  it  to  Tasso's 
love  for  Leonora.  The  grounds  with 
which  the  statements  of  Manso  furnished 
the  world  for  this  its  long  belief,  were 
strengthened  by  the  duration  of  the 
poet's  captivity,  which  appeared  propor- 
tionate only  to  an  implication  of  state 
treason.  This  conclusion,  however  erro- 
neous, must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a 
most  natural  one,  for  no  one  possessing 
a  spark  of  humanity  could  deem  it  pos- 
sible that  a  gentleman  of  Tasso's  deserts 

1  Essay  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Tasso. 
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should  be  subjected  to  such  cruelty,  for 
anytliing  sliort  of  some  such  mortal  of- 
fence, much  less,  then,  for  a  few  un- 
guarded expressions  uttered  in  the 
paroxysm  of  passion,  and  deplored 
almost  as  soon  as  uttered.  Such,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  the  real  case ; 
for  ano^er  was  not  with  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  as  with  generous  and  noble  natures, 
a  fire  that  consumes  with  a  quickness 
proportioned  to  its  intensity ;  but  "  the 
slow  flame,  eternal  and  imseen,"  which, 
nourished  by  the  jealousy  of  pride,  finds 
in  the  very  length  of  its  duration  a  fresh 
incentive  to  burn  on.^    Nor  indeed  was 

1  If  any  other  fact  were  wanting  to  prove  the  nnre- 
lenting  nature  of  this  Prince's  vengeance,  it  might  be 
found  in  his  persecution  of  Guarini.  Guarini,  after  a 
sixteen  years'  devotion  to  his  patron's  interests,  some- 
times at  Ferrara,  and  sometimes  on  foreign  missions, 
finding  that  he  was  acquiring  neither  honour  nor  profit, 
demanded,  in  1588,  permission  to  leave  his  service,  and, 
warned  no  doubt  by  the  fate  of  Tasso,  left  Ferrara 
secretly  by  night — a  step  which  exceedingly  enraged 
the  Duke.    The  poet  retired  to  Turin,  and  in  that  city 
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liis  resentment  to  poor  Tasso  appeased 
even  by  liis  seven  years'  severity.  In 
an  illness  witli  wliicli  the  Duke  was  sub- 
sequently visited,  Tasso  wrote  liim  a 
very  affectionate  letter,  and  in  1594,  a 
short  time  before  his  own  death,  wrote 
a  second  time  to  request  a  reconciliation ; 
Alphonso,  however,  remained  implac- 
able as  the  ghost  of  Ajax,  and,  like  the 
ghost  of  Ajax,  disdained  the  courtesy  of 
a  reply.  "With  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  and  after  an  elaborate  and  success- 
ful attempt  to  disprove  the  only  cause 
that  could  furnish  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
with  the  shadow  of  a  justification  for  his 

had  an  honourable  office  assigned  him,  which,  however, 
from  the  persecution  of  Alphonso,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  quit,  and  betook  himself  to  Venice.  In  1593, 
five  years  after  his  flight  from  Ferrara,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  his  court,  an  advantage  which 
the  "magnanimous  Alphonso"  endeavoured  by  all 
means  to  prevent,  signifying  to  that  Prince,  with  a 
meanness  truly  astonishing,  that  he  would  consider  it 
as  a  very  high  obligation  if  he  would  not  employ  the 
poet  in  his  service. 
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rigour — viz.  the  aspirations  of  Tasso  to 
the  love  of  the  Princess  Leonora — ^it  is 
not  a  little  extraordinary  to  find  his 
English  biographer  endeavonring  to  vin- 
dicate Alphonso  from  the  charge  of  un- 
due severity,  and  hesitating  to  pro- 
nounce whether  anger  at  Tasso,  or  a  real 
regard  for  his  welfare,  was  the  motive 
that  influenced  the  merciful  Prince, 
in  consigning  him  to  the  dungeons  of 
St.  Anne's.  "  It  is  in  prison,  in  solitude, 
in  want  of  the  most  necessarv  thinejs  in 
life,  in  a  provoking  persecution  and 
daily  humiliation,  it  is  from  the  hands 
of  his  gaoler  and  in  the  midst  of  spies, 
that  Tasso  is  to  regain  his  health  and 
senses !"  ^  The  idea  is  too  monstrous  to 
be    admitted    for    a    moment.      Even 

• 

1  Foscold.  "Essay  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Tasso." 
Dr.  Black,  after  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  of 
the  great  problem  of  his  imprisonment,  even  ends  by 
doubting  "  whether  Tasso  "was  treated  at  all  "with  un- 
justifiable harshness  by  Alphonso!"  See  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 
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Muratori,  who  wi'ote  at  Modena  under 
tlie  patronage  of  tlie  lionse  of  Este,  re- 
jects tlie  nnnatural  assumption.  "  How 
can  it  be,"  lie  exclaims,  "I  will  not 
saj  possible,  but  probable,  that  a  Prince 
of  Alpbonso's  bigb-mindedness,  from  a 
desire  to  restore  tbe  bealtb  of  so  great 
and  estimable  a  man  as  Tasso,  should 
cause  him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  building 
common  to  paupers  and  madmen  ?  "Were 
there  wanting  to  a  Duke  of  Ferrara 
houses  and  means  suitable  for  the  reten- 
tion of  Tasso,  as  an  infirm  gentleman  to 
be  restored  to  health  of  body  ?  Assured- 
ly this  hospital  of  St.  Anne's  must  excite 
now,  as  it  must  have  excited  at  the  time, 
a  just  suspicion  that  the  Duke  confined 
and  retained  him  for  so  many  years  in 
those  abodes,  under  the  plea,  not  mere- 
ly   OF   CHAEITT,   BUT    OF    PUNISHMENT."  ^ 

Let  Alphonso  have  every  merit  ascribed 
to  him  that  he  can  justly  claim ;  let  him 

^  Lettera  and  Apostolo  Zeno. 
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continue  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  earlj 
benefactor  of  the  poet,  affording  liim  an 
asjlnm  when  menaced  by  ill-fortune; 
althougb  tlie  disinterestedness  of  bis 
subsequent  attentions  to  the  author  of 
"  Gerusalemme "  is  open  to  susj)icion, 
let  us  dismiss  the  suspicion  from  our 
minds,  as  well  as  our  remembrance,  both 
of  his  resentment  in  consequence  of  the 
poet's  looking  out  for  a  fresh  patron, 
and  the  unjustifiable  detention  of  his 
manuscripts ;  let  him  enjoj  without  dis- 
pute the  distinction  of  having  fostered 
the  rising  genius  of  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  age,  and  of  having  treated  him  for  a 
time,  in  the  enthusiastic  language  of 
that  poet's  grateful  heart,  "with  the 
affection  not  merely  of  a  patron,  but  of 
a  father  or  a  brother;" — but  never  let 
an  act  of  such  atrocity  as  this  seven 
years'  cruel  incarceration  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  be  glossed  over  with  the  sacred 
titles    of   humanity    and    mercy.       In 

11 


cliaracterising  tliis  deed  by  its  right  appel- 
lation, there  is  no  need  to  debase  the 
dignity  of  truth,  by  adopting  the  invec- 
tives in  which  some  writers  have  in- 
dulged ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  one  who 
desires  to  record  his  pity  for  the  agony 
of  a  noble  mind  languishing  in  long 
captivity,  and  his  disdain  at  the  tyranny 
of  the  man  who  could  prostitute  the 
power  with  which  he  was  gifted  for  the 
gratification  of  private  vengeance — ^to 
designate  Alphonso,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Lord  Erskine,  on  a  far  less 
urgent  occasion,  as  a  shameless  oppees- 

SOR — A    DISGRACE    TO    HIS    RANK,   AND   A 

TRAITOR  TO  HIS  TRUST !  "  Thosc,"  says 
a  living  writer,  "who  indulge  in  the 
dreams  of  earthly  retribution,  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  cruelty  of  Alphonso  was 
not  left  without  its  reward,  even  in  his 
OAvn  person.  He  survived  the  affections 
of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  dependents, 
who  deserted  him   at  his  death,   and 
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suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  without 
princely  or  decent  honours.  His  last 
wishes  were  neglected;  his  testament 
was  cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don 
Csesar,  shrunk  from  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  Vatican ;  and  after  a  short 
struggle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara 
passed  away  forever  from  the  dominion 
of  the  House  of  Este." ' 

Tasso's  reception  at  the  court  of  Man- 
tua was  such  as  to  induce  him  in  a  short 
time  to  forget  his  past  afflictions.  The 
old  Duke  William  gave  him  a  beautiful 
apartment  in  his  palace,  furnished  him 
with  all  conveniences  and  comforts,  and 
caused  him  to  be  attended  with  a  devo- 
tion equal  to  his  wishes.  These  soothing 
marks  of  kindness  were  not,  indeed,  of 
efficacy  to  prevent  his  continuing  to 
experience,  from  time  to  time,  the  same 
visitation  of  melancholy  and  phantasy 
as  before ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  re- 

1  Hobhouse  :  Illustrations  of  Chiilde  Harold. 
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Slimed  his  literary  labours,  and  com- 
pleted, or  rather  entirely  recast  a  tragedy 
which  he  had  begun  so  far  back  as  1574, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Torris- 
mondo,  King  of  the  Goths ;"  but  it  was 
not  without  much  mental  labour  that 
he  brought  this  production  to  an  end. 
It  was  thus  that,  having  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  rigour  of  a  long  and 
unjust  captivity,  this  great  man  buried 
in  oblivion  all  remembrance  of  his  for- 
mer persecutions,  cherishing  neither 
hatred  nor  resentment  for  the  malice  of 
men ;  but  finding  in  the  charms  of  his 
beloved  philosophy  a  sufficient  solace 
for  the  sufferings  they  had  inflicted. 

Thus  passed  the  year  1586.  The  next 
two  years  were  almost,  so  to  say,  one 
continual  journey  to  and  from  Bergamo, 
Home,  and  IN'aples,  undertaken  ever 
under  sanguine  hopes  of  advantage  to 
his  health,  from  change  of  air  and 
novelty  of  scene,  but  seldom  affording 
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more  tlian  a  temporaiy  relief.  On  his 
way  to  Rome,  he  yisited  Loretto,  and 
paid  tlie  vow  wliicli  lie  liad  made  to  the 
Yiro'in  in  his  sickness.  He  visited 
Naples  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  embracing 
his  sister  Cornelia.  The  former  he 
eventually,  with  much  difficulty,  ac- 
quired by  adjustment;  but  his  sister 
Cornelia  he  was  never  more  to  see,  as 
before  his  arrival  at  Sorrento,  she  was 
released  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
earth.  At  l!Taples  our  poet  was  invited 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  indi- 
viduals of  the  court  and  city  to  take  np 
his  residence  with  them;  but,  deter- 
mined by  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
and  yet  more  by  religious  sentiments, 
which  daily  assumed  over  his  mind  a 
greater  influence,  he  chose  rather  to 
abide  with  the  monks  of  Mount  Oliveto. 
It  was  here  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  John  Battista  Manso,  his  after  bio- 
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graplier,  and  the  friend  of  Milton,  of 
wliose  generous  and  devoted  kindness 
we  find  in  Tasso's  letters  a  thousand 
proofs.  Everything  that  delicacy  or  in- 
vention conld  suggest,  was  tried  by  this 
excellent  young  nobleman,  to  beguile 
the  melancholy  of  his  friend.  He  drove 
him  out  in  his  carriage,  amidst  the  en- 
chanting scenery  which  surrounds  the 
bay  of  J^aples,  assembled  round  him 
men  of  letters,  who  by  their  society  and 
admiration  of  his  genius  might  soothe 
and  gratify  his  mind,  and  as  the  autumn 
advanced,  varied  his  amusements  with 
the  disports  of  hunting  and  of  dancing. 
^'  The  Sig.  Torquato,"  he  writes  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Count  of  Paleno,  "  is  become 
a  very  mighty  hunter,  and  triumphs 
over  all  the  asperity  of  the  season  and 
of  the  country.  "When  the  days  are  bad, 
we  spend  them  and  the  long  hours  of 
evening  in  hearing  music  and  songs ;  for 
one  of  his  principal  enjoyments  is  to 
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listen  to  the  Improvisatori,  whose  facility 
of  versifying  he  envies,  nature  having,  as 
he  says,  been  in  this  point,  very  avari- 
cious to  him.  Sometimes  too  we  dance 
with  the  girls  here,  a  thing  which  like- 
wise affords  him  much  pleasure."  ^  This 
was  certainly  the  kind  of  treatment  best 
adapted  to  charm  away  the  malady  of 
Tasso ;  and  had  similar  means  been  em- 
loyed  at  Ferrara,  instead  of  harsh  res- 
traint and  gloomy  incarceration,  his 
melancholy  humour  might  then  perhaps 
have  been  entirely  subdued. 

The  principal  idea  upon  which  his 
mind,  as  connected  with  his  malady, 

^  There  is  rather  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Tasso's 
letters  from  Mantua  in  1587,  which  shews  with  what 
fidelity  he  cherished  his  first  love,  notwithstanding  his 
amorous  susceptibility.  " Here,"  says  he,  "is  going  on 
a  most  delightful  carnival,  where  are  abundance  of 
beautiful  and  most  graceful  ladies.  Never  was  I  more 
displeased  at  not  being  a  very  happy  poet  than  at  pre- 
sent. Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  being  con- 
sidered either  as  too  susceptible,  or  as  inconstant,  in 
making  a  new  choice,  I  should  already  have  deliberated 
where  to  repose  my  thoughts." 
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had  been  now  for  some  time  fixed,  was 
that  of  being  attended  bj  a  familiar 
Spirit,  that  wonld  often  manifest  itself 
to  sight,  and  join  with  him  in  high  and 
benevolent  communion.  The  Marqnis 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  poet,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  the  illusion  of  a  dis- 
turbed imagination;  but  being  invited 
by  Tasso  to  be  present  at  one  of  their 
mysterious  interviews,  his  discourses 
were  so  lofty  and  marvellous,  both  by 
the  sublimity  of  their  topics,  and  a  cer- 
tain unwonted  manner  of  talking,  which 
exalted  the  hearer  above  himself  into  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  that  Manso  did  not  dare 
to  interrupt  them,  nor  to  ask  Tasso  con- 
cerning the  Spirit  which  he  had  an- 
nounced as  being  apparent ;  and  when 
the  friendly  Genius  had  vanished  from 
the  eyes  of  Tasso,  and  the  conversation 
ended,  Manso  remained  more  perplexed 
than  ever — acknowledging,  however,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  much  more 
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likelv  tliat  tlie  vision  or  frenzy  would 
disorder  his  own  mind,  than  that  he 
should  extii-pate  from  the  mind  of  his 
friend  his  true  or  fanciful  opinion.  "  It 
is  not  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Black,  "  that 
a  fond  admiration  of  the  writings  of 
Plato,  in  which  Socrates  is  represented 
as  affirming  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit, 
might  have  given  this  direction  to  the 
fancy  of  Tasso.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
employed  in  the  composition  of  Dia- 
logues, in  which  he  himself  was  some- 
times the  Socrates ;  and  appearing  in 
them  under  the  name  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Stranger^  as  Plato  disguises  his  mas- 
ter, or  himself,  under  that  of  the  Athe- 
nian Guest.  And  it  was  no  wonder,  both 
from  the  injured  state  of  his  nerves,  and 
the  long  over-activity  which  the  direc- 
tion of  his  studies  had  given  to  the 
faculty  of  fiction,  that  with  Tasso  illu- 
sions should  have  become  stronger  than 
external  impressions,  and  that  he  should 
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haye  mistaken  for  realities  his  own  dis- 
eased perceptions.  In  the  weary  soli- 
tude of  the  hospital,  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  a  fancy  naturally  so  vivid,  and 
so  continually  indulged,  should  have  at 
length,  in  a  superstitious  age  and  coun- 
try, become  so  powerful  as  to  mistake 
occasionally  its  shapes  for  substances. 
The  deceptions  which  are  occasionally 
practised  with  persons  in  his  situation, 
were  attributed  by  him  then  to  the 
tricks  of  a  goblin.  JSfow^  the  direc- 
tion of  his  fancies  was  altered;  he 
was  employed  at  leisure  in  the  fre- 
quent composition  of  Socratic  dialogues, 
and  his  mischievous  sprite  was  con- 
verted into  a  familiar  spirit,  which 
taught  him  to  '  soar  with  Plato  to  the 
empyreal  sphere.' "  ^ 

In  1589,  Tasso  made  a  journey  to 
Home,  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  monks  of  Santa  Maria  l^uova  for 

^  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
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several  months ;  during  tlie  greater  part 
of  wliicli  time,  lie  was  tormented  by  a 
lino^erino^  fever.  TVlietlier  lie  consider- 
ed  himself  in  this  condition  as  burden- 
some to  the  good  monks,  or  whether  he 
was  desirous  of  a  change  of  situation,  is 
uncertain ;  but  in  the  l^ovember  of  this 
year,  to  the  shame  of  the  wealthy  of 
that  city,  we  find  him  lying  infirm  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Bergamese,  of  which 
(a  remarkable  and  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  the  caprice  of  Fortune)  a  cousin 
of  his  father's  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders.  His  residence,  however, 
in  the  hospital  continued  but  a  short 
time,  and  he  again  returned  to  his  for- 
mer apartment  in  the  monastery.  For- 
tune seems  now  to  have  been  weary  of 
persecuting  him,  and  after  this  last  act 
of  oppression,  smiled  on  him  more 
favourably  till  death,  to  which  he  tended 
in  slow  and  serene  decay,  the  evening 
of  his  course  illuminated  by  friendship, 
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and  by  the  gratifying  honours  that  were 
everywhere  paid  him.  Upon  a  pressing 
invitation  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
'  cany,  in  1590,  who  by  his  ambassador 
sent  him  a  present  of  150  ducats,  Tor- 
quato  visited  his  court,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  him  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner.  Every  person  too  of  note  in 
Florence  visited  and  complimented  him, 
and  crowds  assembled  round,  to  see,  and 
hear  him  speak.  After  having  passed 
the  summer  here,  he  returned  to  Eome, 
loaded  by  the  Grand  Duke  with  fresh 
tokens  of  his  esteem,  and  with  rich  pre- 
sents. In  1591,  he  visited  his  benefac- 
tor Yincenzo  Gonzaga,  now  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  Duke  of  Mantua ;  in  1592, 
the  Count  of  Paleno,  at  Naples.  Mag- 
nificent apartments  were  here  assigned 
him  ;  numerous  attendants  were  ordered 
to  supply  his  wants ;  everything  was  so 
arranged,  that  he  might  consider  him- 
self a  personage   of    the  very  highest 


quality ;  tlie  prince  behayed  to  liini  with 
tlie  utmost  afiability  ;  and  thus  comfort- 
ed and  honoured,  the  poet  had  leisure  to 
resume  the  composition  of  his  "  Gerusa- 
lemme  Conquistata,"  which,  to  satisfy 
the  critics,  he  had  begun  during  his  first 
residence  at  ISTaples,  but  which  his  vari- 
ous sicknesses  and  journeys  had  long  in- 
terrupted. He  here  brought  it  towards 
a  conclusion,  and  in  the  December  of 
1593,  it  made  its  appearance  at  Rome. 
Its  first  success  was  flattering;  but 
when  the  curiosity  excited  by  its 
announcement  was  satisfied,  the  world 
returned  generally  to  the  first  "  Gerusa- 
lemme,"  a  preference  which  succeeding 
ages  have  not  failed  to  confirm.  Tasso, 
however,  continued  to  the  last  to  prefer 
this  second  creation  of  his  genius,  as 
Milton  preferred  his  "  Paradise  Regain- 
ed," although  in  the  sonnet  which  he 
wrote  on  completing  the  performance, 
he  seems  fully  conscious  that  the  fire 
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wliicli  had  animated  liis  earlier  efforts, 
was  fast  wasting  away : 

"  Tired  and  infirm  with  age,  my  toils  to  scale 
The  heaven  of  Poesy  proclaim  how  chill 
And  changed  a  thing  I  am  become  !  yet  still 
Droops  not  the  immortal  mind,  but  from  its  gaol 
Flies  forth,  and  spurning  every  meaner  view, 
Dwells  on  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  true." 

The  "  Geriisalemme  Conqnistata"  was 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldo- 
brandini,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Cle- 
ment the  Eighth,  the  reigning  Pope, 
whose  accession  Tasso  had  celebrated  in 
an  Ode,  which  led  to  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  Rome  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
himself.  Tasso,  when  he  could  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  kindness  of  his 
friends  at  N'aples,  undertook  the  jour- 
ney, and  was  received  with  open  arms 
bj  Cinthio,  who  lodged  him  in  his  own 
apartments  in  the  Yatican,  neglecting 
nothing  that  might  prove  either  advan- 
tageous to  his  health,  or  consoling  to  his 
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mind.  An  aggravation  of  liis  disorders, 
however,  in  JMarcli,  1591,  made  him 
resolve  to  pass  the  summer  at  [N^aples, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  some  benefit, 
no  less  from  the  baths  than  from  change 
of  air.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Pope  and  of  his  nephews,  he  according- 
ly departed,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Monastery  of  San  Severino. 

Four  months  he  continued  at  ISTaples, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  stu- 
dies, riding  out  when  his  health  per- 
mitted, and  visiting  occasionally  the 
Prince  of  Conca,  and  others,  his  illus- 
trious friends.  Impatient  meanwhile,  as 
the  autumn  drew  on,  for  his  return  to 
Pome,  Cardinal  Cinthio  ceased  not  to 
send  the  strongest  solicitations  for  his 
society,  and  as  a  means  of  attracting 
him  thither,  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
decree  consenting  to  the  ceremonial  of 
his  coronation  in  the  capitol  with  the 
laurel  crown,  an  honour  which  since  the 
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days  of  Petrarcli  had  been  conferred  on 
no  one.  Tasso  could  not  refuse  an  hon- 
our dictated  by  so  delicate  a  friendship, 
although,  personally,  he  seemed  but  lit- 
tle moved  with  the  idea  of  the  intended 
triumph.  He  even  caused  Manso  to 
understand,  in  bidding  him  a  mournful 
and  prophetic  farewell,  that  he  should 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  flattering  tribute. 

The  arrival  of  Tasso  at  Eome  took 
place  about  the  10th  of  ITovember,  1594. 
He  was  met  without  the  city  by  a  splen- 
did cavalcade,  and  in  this  manner  escort- 
ed to  the  Yatican.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  Pope,  who  received  him  benig- 
nantly,  and  after  many  praises  of  his 
worth  and  genius,  said,  "  We  have  des- 
tined you  the  crown  of  laurel,  that  from 
you  it  may  receive  as  much  honour,  as 
in  times  past  it  has  conferred  on  others." 
They  would  have  made  immediate  pre- 
parations for  the  ceremony,  but  the  sea- 
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son  became  very  stormy,  and  as  Cardi- 
nal Cinthio  determined  that  it  slionld 
eclipse  all  former  pageants  of  the  kind, 
and  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  city,  it  was  deferred  till  the  spring. 
Tasso,  notwithstanding  his  constantly 
declining  health,  continued  during  the 
winter  his  usual  studies,  and  completed 
his  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled,  'TL 
Mondo  Creato,  or  the  Seven  Days  of 
Creation."  •  Meanwhile  the  Pope  had 
given  him  a  proof  of  admiration  and 
esteem  more  substantial  than  his  eulogy, 
causing  a  bull  to  be  expedited  for  grant- 
ing him  a  pension  of  200  scudi.  The 
joy  with  which  Tasso  received  this  muni- 
ficent gift  was  yet  farther  increased  soon 
after  by  the  termination  of  his  lawsuit ; 
the  Prince  of  Avellino  against  whom  his 
claim  was  found  to  lie,  consentino;  in 
consideration  of  his  stopping  the  process, 
to  grant  him  an  annuity  of  200  ducats, 
and  a  considerable  sum  in  hand.     To  the 

12 
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blessings  whicli  were  thus  liberally 
showered  down  upon  liim,  one  only  was 
wanting,  tlie  prospect  of  long  enjoying 
tliem.  This  was  wholly  denied.  ~Eo 
sooner  had  the  month  of  April  arrived, 
the  period  fixed  for  his  coronation,  than 
he  felt  to  an  insupportable  degree  an 
aggravation  of  his  disorders.  Perceiv- 
ing that  his  end  drew  near,  and  only 
solicitous  now  to  make  suitable  prepa- 
ration for  it,  he  demanded  permission  of 
the  Cardinal  to  retire  to  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Onofrio.  His  wish  was  instantly 
obeyed ;  Cinthio  himself  conducted  him 
thither  in  his  chariot,  and  left  orders 
with  the  monks  that  he  should  be  tend- 
ed with  all  possible  attention. 

A  few  days  after,  finding  himself  yet 
more  feeble,  Tasso  saw  that  it  was  time 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  friend  whom  he  had 
found  most  faithful  to  him,  and  wrote  to 
Constantini  the  pathetic  letter  which  no 
one   can  have  read  without    emotion. 
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"What  will  my  dear  Constantini  say 
when  he  shall  hear  of  the  death  of  his 
dear  Tasso  !  and  in  my  opinion,  the  tid- 
ings will  not  be  tardy.  The  close  of  life 
I  feel  to  be  fast  approaching ;  no  remedy 
can  be  found  to  assnage  this  new  distem- 
per which  has  joined  my  others  ;  so  that, 
as  by  a  rapid  torrent,  I  am  borne  away, 
without  anything  to  cling  to,  or  to  op- 
pose its  speed.  It  avails  not  now  to 
speak  of  my  relentless  fortune,  nor  to 
complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world, 
which  has  gained  the  victory  of  conduct- 
ing me  indigent  to  the  tomb,  while  I 
fondly  hoped,  that  the  glory  which 
(whatever  it  may  think)  this  age  shall 
derive  from  my  writings,  would  not  en- 
tirely leave  me  without  reward.  I  have 
caused  myself  to  be  conducted  into  this 
Monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  not  only  be- 
cause the  air  of  it  is  praised  by  the 
physicians  as  better  than  any  in  Eome, 
but  also  that  I  may  begin  at  this  exalted 
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place,  aud  with  the  intercourse  of  these 
devout  fathers,  my  conyersation  in 
heaven." 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Torqnato  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which,  al- 
though he  was  assisted  by  the  best  ad- 
vice in  Rome,  so  far  increased,  that  on 
the  seventh  day,  the  physicians  ceased 
theii'  attempts  to  oppose  it,  and  Tasso 
was  informed  that  his  last  hour  was 
at  hand.  He  not  only  received  the 
warning  without  alarm,  but  embracing 
the  physician,  thanked  him  for  tidings 
so  agreeable,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  returned  tender  and  devout 
thanks  to  his  Creator,  that  after  so  tem- 
pestuous a  life,  he  had  now  brought  him 
to  a  calm  haven.  From  this  time  he  spoke 
not  willingly  on  terrestrial  subjects,  not 
even  of  that  fame  after  death,  of  which 
through  life  he  had  been  most  solicitous ; 
but  resigned  himself  wholly,  and  with 
the  liveliest  devotion,  to  the  last  solemn 
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offices  prescribed  by  his  religion.  After 
confessing  with,  great  contrition,  and  re- 
ceiving twice  the  sacrament  with  a 
reverence  and  hnmility  that  affected  all 
beholders,  the  Cardinal  Cinthio  hastened 
for  the  Papal  benediction.  "  Clement,''' 
as  we  are  told  in  a  letter  from  Maurice 
Cataneo,  "  groaned  and  sighed  over  the 
fate  of  such  a  man,  and  granted  him  a 
plenary  indulgence  in  remission  of  his 
sins,"  which  honour,  conferred  alone  on 
persons  of  high  consideration,  Tasso  ac- 
knowledged with  humility  and  grati- 
tude, saying,  "  that  this  was  the  chariot 
upon  which  he  hoped  to  go  crowned, 
not  with  laurel  as  a  poet  into  the  capitol, 
but  with  glory  as  a  saint  to  heaven." 
Having  been  requested  to  make  his  will, 
and  to  dictate  something  as  an  epitaph, 
he  smiled  and  said,  that  as  to  the  first, 
he  had  very  little  to  leave,  and  for  the 
second,  a  plain  stone  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  him:   he  nevertheless  desired 
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liis  Confessor  to  mark  down  that  lie  be- 
qneatlied  to  Manso  liis  portrait,  which 
had  been  painted  by  direction  of  that 
nobleman,  and  to  the  Cardinal  Cinthio 
his  writings  and  his  little  property.  Of 
the  Cardinal  he  begged  w^ith  earnestness 
that  he  would  collect  together  all  the 
copies  of  his  w^orks,  and  especially  of 
the  "  Gerusalemme,"  and  commit  them 
to  the  flames.  Satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer given  him  by  the  Cardinal,  who 
was  nnwilling  to  embitter  his  last  mo- 
ments by  a  direct  refusal,  but  who  well 
knew  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  his  power 
to  fulfill  such  a  request,  he  entreated,  since 
he  had  now  obtained  all  that  he  could 
wish  for  in  this  world,  that  he  might  be 
left  alone  with  the  crucifix,  and  with 
one  or  two  of  the  fathers  to  assist  him 
in  his  devotions :  whereupon  the  Car- 
dinal bade  him  a  fond  farewell,  and  re- 
tired from  the  chamber,  weeping  bitter- 
ly.    No  one  was  afterwards  admitted  to 
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liim  but  liis  confessor  and  a  few  of  the 
fathers,  who  bj  turns  sung  psalms,  in 
which  the  J  were  occasionally  joined  by 
Torquato,  and  when  his  voice  failed,  he 
ceased  not  steadily  to  contemplate  the 
image  of  his  Redeemer.  Thus  the  night 
passed  away ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  of 
the  day  following,  viz.  April  25,  1595, 
feeling  the  aj)proach  of  the  mortal  pang, 
he  closely  embraced  the  crucifix,  and 
with  the  words  on  his  li23S,  "  Into  thy 
hands,  O  Lord,"  resigned  his  peaceful 
spirit. 

Such  was  the  happy  consummation 
of  his  most  eventful  life.  All  Home  de- 
plored his  death,  and  his  friend  the  Car- 
dinal Cinthio  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  rendering  those  honours  to  him  dead, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  paying 
him  whilst  living.  Eobed  in  a  Eoman 
toga,  and  crowned  with  laurels,  the 
body  was  exposed  in  public,  and  after- 
w^ards  with  a  splendid  attendance  borne 


in  state  by  torclilight  tlirongh  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city.  Every  one 
hastened  to  enjoy  the  last  sight  of  the 
countenance  of  a  man  who  had  done  so 
much  honour  to  his  age,  and  a  throng 
of  painters  crowded  round  the  corse,  to 
fix  for  ever  in  their  memory  its  pale  and 
fading  lineaments.  The  body  was  then 
carried  back  to  the  monastery,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  On  which  its 
spirit  had  departed,  was  interred  with 
the  usual  obsequies,  agreeably  to  his 
desire,  in  the  church  of  St.  Onofrio. 
The  Cardinal  Cinthio  projected  a  magni- 
ficent monument  to  his  memory,  which, 
however,  from  indisposition  and  a  cease- 
less round  of  public  and  domestic  cares, 
was  never  executed.  The  Marquis  of 
Yilla,  visiting,  Hye  years  after,  the  grave 
of  his  friend,  earnestly  entreated  permis- 
sion to  grace  the  spot  with  a  splendid 
tomb  ;  but  all  that  he  could  obtain  from 
the  Cardinal    was,   that  a  temporary 


marble  tablet  with  a  brief  inscription 
should  be  placed  by  the  monks  over 
the  poet's  ashes,  to  mark  where  they 
were  laid.  Eight  other  years  elapsed 
without  any  appearance  of  the  Cardinal's 
fulfilling  his  intention ;  whereupon,  the 
Cardinal  Boniface  Bevilacqua,  a  Fer- 
rarese,  assumed  the  honour  to  himself, 
and  raised  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
into  the  church  an  elegant  and  stately 
monument,  which  is  still  to  be  seen, 
bearing,  beneath  the  effigies  of  the  poet, 
a  suitable  inscription. 

Tasso  was  of  a  stature  so  lofty,  that, 
according  to  Manso,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered amongst  men  even  of  large 
size,  as  one  of  the  largest.  His  com- 
plexion had  been  exceedingly  fair,  but 
first  studies  and  vigils,  and  afterwards 
misfortunes  and  infirmities,  had  made 
him  somewhat  pale.  His  head  was 
large,  and  raised  both  in  the  forehead 
and  occiput;   in  the  middle,  however. 


above  each  temple,  it  was  rather  de- 
pressed than  round.     His  forehead  was 
large   and  square,   first  rising    to   the 
middle,  and  afterwards  inclining  to  the 
hair,  which  time  had  in  a  great  measure 
removed,   rendering  him   almost  bald. 
The  colour  of  his  hair  and  beard  was  a 
mezzotinto  between  brown  and  fair,  in- 
clining,   however,   towards    dark;    his 
eye-brows  black,  well   arched,   scanty, 
and   disjoined.     His   eyes  were  large, 
and   of  a  vivid  blue,   their   gaze   and 
motions  full  of  gravity,  and  often,  says 
Manso,  directed  towards  the  skies,  as 
following    the  soarings    of    the    mind 
within,  which  was  generally  raised  to 
things     celestial.       His     cheeks    were 
rather  long  than  round,  his  nose  long 
and  inclined  towards  the  mouth,  which 
was   also  large   and  leonine;    his  lips 
were  thin   and  pale,   his   teeth  white, 
large,  and  thickly  set.     He  laughed  but 
rarely,   and  when  he   did,   gently  and 
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without  any  noise.  His  voice  was 
clear  and  sonorous,  but  though,  his 
tongue  was  nimble,  his  conversation 
was  rather  slow  than  quick,  and  he 
was  often  accustomed  to  reiterate  his 
last  words.  His  figure,  notwithstand- 
ing its  size,  was  well  proportioned,  and 
Ms  limbs  were  so  active,  that  in  exer- 
cises of  chivalrv,  he  was  wonderfully 
expert;  naturally  brave,  he  show- 
ed in  cases  of  personal  danger  equal 
dexterity  and  courage,^  but  more  ad- 

1  We  have  already  recorded  one  instance  of  liis  per- 
sonal intrepidity.  Another,  little  less  striking,  occurred 
in  his  journey  to  Rome  in  1592,  attended  with  the 
most  flattering  compliment  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. At  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  company  with  whom  he 
travelled  were  stopped  by  the  dread  of  one  Marco  di 
Sciarra,  a  most  daring  robber,  and  captain  of  a  numer- 
ous troop  of  banditti.  "We  are  here  at  Mola,"  writes 
our  poet  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  detained  by  the  dread 
of  Marco  di  Sciarra,  who  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
a  great  number  of  ruffians.  Yesterday,  we  were  told, 
they  killed  many  persons  of  this  country ;  others  they 
took  prisoners,  and,  indeed,  unless  care  be  taken,  this 
might  turn  out  another  war  of  Sparticus.  .  .  .    The 
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dress  tlian  grace;  and,  finally,  he  had 
in  his  whole  person,  but  especially  in 
his  countenance,  something  dignified, 
noble,  and  attractive,  which,  even  pre- 
vious to  a  knowledge  of  his  transcen- 
dant  merits,  inspii-ed  interest  and  com- 
manded respect. 

But  his  personal  accomplishments 
were  far  surpassed  bj  the  qualities  of 
his  heart.     All  the  historians  concur  in 

other  night,  the  whole  country  resounded  with  cries, 
and  with  the  screams  of  females.    I  wished  to  go  for- 
ward, and  stain  with  blood  the  sword  which  you  gave 
me,  but  I  wag  withheld."    On  this  occasion,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  need  of  exerting  his  prowess.    Sciarra, 
having  heard  that  Tasso  was  at  Mola,  sent  to  compli- 
ment him.    He  offered  him  not  only  a  free  passage, 
but  protection  by  the  way,  assuring  him  that  he  and 
his  followers  would  be  proud  to  execute  his  orders. 
Tasso  rendered  him  many  thanks,  but  declined  accept- 
ing his  protection ;  not  from  any  doubt  of  his  honour, 
but  because  he  thought  it  would  be  indelicate  to  leave 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.     When 
Sciarra  heard  this,  he  sent  notice  that  he  would  leave 
on  his  account,  the  ways  open  for  himself  and  friends; 
so  that  without  any  farther  obstacle,  they  arrived  safely 
at  Rome. 


their  praises  of  his  candour,  his  iuvio- 
lable  fidelity  to  his  word,  his  courtesy, 
his  frankness,  his  freedom  from  the 
least  tincture  of  revenge  or  of  malig- 
nity, his  attachment  to  his  friends,  his 
gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  his  patience 
in  misfortune,  his  mildness  and  sobriety, 
his  purity  of  life  and  manners,  his  fer- 
vent and  sincere  piety.  What  was 
most  irksome  in  his  temper  was  a 
strange  fear  he  had  of  being  slighted, 
and  a  certain  suspicious  and  mistrustful 
disposition.  This,  however  (though 
partly  perhaps  owing  to  his  poverty, 
and  his  residence  in  a  ceremonious 
court),  must  be  principally  attributed 
to  disease  and  long  misfortune.  His 
high-spuitedness,  which  caused  him  to 
look  with  horror  on  all  that  resembled 
baseness,  assumed  at  times  the  appear- 
ance of  pride ;  he  could  not  endure  the 
least  mark  of  unjust  depreciation ;  but 
if  he  himself  ever  chanced  to  fail  in 
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any  point  of  correct  conduct  towards 
others,  lie  never  scrupled  to  offer  them 
every  satisfaction,  and  to  humiliate  him- 
self till  the  offended  party  lost  all  care 
for  the  offence.  Born  a  gentleman,  in 
an  age  when  the  term  had  all  its  high 
distinction,  a  finished  chevalier  in  heart, 
no  less  than  by  the  chance  of  birth,  he 
rendered  to  the  princes  with  whom  he 
mingled,  the  honour  due  to  their  rank ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  he  considered 
himself  as  their  equal,  and  the  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoyed,  served  only 
to  render  him,  in  their  society,  more 
scrupulous  in  exacting  the  respect  that 
was  his  due.'  He  had  the  greater  rea- 
son to  foster  this  apparent  pride,  when 
he  was  visited  by  misfortunes,  in  order 


1  "I  cannot,"  says  he,  "live  in  a  city  where  all  the 
nobility  do  not  yield  me  the  first  place,  or  allow,  at 
least,  that  I  should  be  their  equal  in  every  external 
demonstration  of  respect.  This  is  my  humour  or  my 
principle." — Letter  to  Ascanio  Mori. 
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to  preserve,  during  his  long  and  unjust 
captivity,  a  dignity  in  sorrow.  In  the 
depth  of  his  distress,  from  the  solitude 
of  his  prison,  he  v^rrote  to  one  of  the 
greatest  lords  in  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
whom  he  fancied  he  had  injured  by 
some  expressions  which  had  escaped 
him  in  a  moment  of  despair,  that  he 
was  ready  to  offer  him  every  satisfac- 
tion that  could  be  received  from  a  man 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  to  do  any- 
thing that  was  unworthy  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  gentleman. 

Simple,  but  neat  in  his  dress,  his 
common  habit,  even  in  his  youth,  was 
black,  without  the  fantastic  and  luxu- 
rious ornaments  usual  in  that  age.  He 
was  fond  of  white  and  fine  linen,  of 
which  he  loved  to  make  large  provision, 
and  which  he  wore  plain,  without  lace 
or  embroidery.  In  diet  he-w^as  extreme- 
ly temperate,  and  loved,  as  to  taste, 
things  that  were  sweet  to  the  palate, 
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sucli  as  candied  fruits,  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats, and  rich,  and  piquant  wines. 
His  dislike  to  anything  bitter  approach- 
ed even  to  horror,  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  freqnent  illnesses,  he  could 
scarcely  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
any  medicine  that  was  not  rendered 
agreeable  to  his  taste/  His  counte- 
nance, silent,  modest,  and  reserved,  was 


1  "If,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  you  can  pro 
cure  the  receipt  for  the  conserve  which  Sig.  Mercuriale 
■wishes  me  to  take,  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 
The  more  agreeable  it  is  to  the  taste,  I  shall  value  it  the 
more ;  because  the  excellence  of  medical  men  greatly 
consists,  as  you  well  know,  in  giving  not  only  whole- 
some, but  agreeable  medicines."  At  what  he  says  on 
another  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  smile  : 
"  I  ought  to  be  freed,  that  I  may  try  what  can  be  done 
for  me  by  M.  Alessandro  da  Civiti,  who  formerly  at- 
tempted my  recovery  in  the  court  of  Cardinal  Albano. 
Never  have  I  known  a  physician  so  kind  and  so  dis- 
creet; he  did  nothing  but  what  I  wished,  and  always 
gave  me  (as  is  proper)  only  the  most  delightful  medi- 
cines. I  still  remember  with  pleasure  his  sweet  acidu- 
lous syrups,  which  might  have  revived  a  corpse,  and 
his  pills  with  gold,  which  he  said  were  somewhat  bur- 
densome for  the  stomach." 
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full  of  a  mild  but  tragic  gravity,  re- 
sembling rather  that  of  a  pbilosopber 
than  a  poet.  He  preferred  retirement 
and  solitude  to  the  bustle  of  the  world ; 
but  in  the  circles  of  his  choice,  with 
friends,  and  above  all,  with  amiable 
women,  his  conversation  became  highly 
animated,  and  laying  aside  his  philo- 
sophical gravity,  he  indulged  in  flights 
of  pleasantry,  with  no  less  gaiety  than 
grace.  Manso  has  collected  together  a 
variety  of  l)on-mots  which  he  ascribes  to 
him,  but  of  these  the  greater  number 
are  shown  by  Serassi  to  be  apocryphal ; 
such,  however,  as  belong  indubitably  to 
our  poet,  discover  no  less  justness  of 
application  than  liveliness  of  wit. 

Of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
"  Gerusalemme  Liberata,"  and  his  other 
voluminous  compositions,  my  limits  for- 
bid me  to  speak.  Such  as  are  desirous 
of  critically  considering  them,  may  be 
referred  to  Ginguene  and  Sismondi,  who 

13 


have  both  pursued  the  examination  with 
candour,  talent,  and  acumen.  "With 
resjDCct  to  the  intellectual  endowments 
of  Tasso,  apart  from  his  poetry,  thej 
were  in  the  highest  degree  exalted  and 
yast.  His  erudition  was  extensive,  and, 
indeed,  from  some  of  his  Dialogues 
would  appear  to  have  been  immense. 
"With  the  French  and  Spanish,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dead  languages,  he  was 
well  acquainted ;  he  was  deeply  skilled 
in  what  that  age  considered  as  philoso- 
phy, and  was  almost  equally  well  versed 
in  mathematical  science;  nor  does  his 
English  biographer  scruple  to  say,  that 
from  the  wonderful  precision,  and,  as  it 
were,  sharpness  of  outline,  which  he 
gives  to  all  his  notions  on  the  most  ab- 
struse and  most  mystical  subjects,  from 
the  skill  with  which  he  announces,  and 
the  order  with  which  he  displays  them, 
he  thinks,  that  if  Tasso  had  not  been 
the  Homer,  he  might,  a  few  years  sub- 


sequentlj,   have    been    the    Locke    or 
Galileo  of  his  age. 

"Tasso,"  he  continues  to  obserre 
with  his  usual  elegance,  "was,  as  we 
have  seen,  possessed  of  all  those  virtues 
which  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
j)ected  from  a  laborious  man,  whose 
greatest  pleasure  was  study,  the  art 
which  he  cultivated  his  ruling  passion, 
and  the  glory  of  excelling  in  it  his  sole 
ambition.  Numerous  and  bitter  as  were 
his  foes,  they  seem  to  have  been  unable 
to  charge  him  justly  with  a  single  mo- 
ral stain  ;  and,  amidst  many  sufferings, 
he  was  at  least  exempted  from  the  most 
bitter  of  all  evils,  the  anguish  of  re- 
morse. His  name  may  be  added  to  that 
of  the  other  worthies,  who  have  found, 
in  the  Christian  doctrines,  a  subject  of 
faith  and  consolation ;  and  in  its  pre- 
cepts a  rule  of  practice.  The  darkness 
of  his  fate  had  a  tendency  to  turn  his 
views    beyond    this  world,    as    night, 
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wliicL.  hides  tlie  earth,  reveals  the  skj. 
Uniti-ng,  as  he  did,  exercise  of  virtue  to 
the  ardour  of  devotion,  the  duties  due 
to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-men, 
vre  may  hope,  with  his  Italian  biogra- 
phers, that  God,  a  bountiful  remunera- 
tor,  called  him  to  himself,  before  his 
earthly  coronation,  to  adorn  him  with  a 
more  true  and  incorruptible  crown  in 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem." 
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TO 


THE    LIFE    OF    TASSO. 

BY  JOHN  DEVEY. 


Since  "Wiffea  wrote  tlie  foregoing 
biographj,  an  important  controversy 
has  arisen  in  Italy  with  reference  to  the 
causes  of  Tasso's  imprisonment  and  the 
nature  of  his  connection  with  Leonora. 
Rosini,  the  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres 
at  the  Pisa  University,  who  had,  be- 
tween the  years  1826-32,  employed 
himself  in  editing  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  edition  of  the  poet's  works 
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that  lias  yet  appeared/  imagined  that 
he  had  found  the  solution  of  the  most 
mysterious  passages  in  his  extraordinary 
history ;  and  published  his  views  in  a 
separate  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Loves  of  Tasso,  and  the  Causes 
of  his  imprisonment."  * 

The  object  of  Rosini  is  to  prove  that 
Tasso  was  a  favoured  lover  of  Leonora ; 
that  his  madness  was  simulated  at  the 
express  command  of  Alphonso,  with  a 
view  to  neutralise  the  scandal  that 
would  naturally  follow  the  rumour  of 
the  attachment ;  and  that  the  poet  was 
subsequently  imprisoned  when  he  broke 
all  terms  with  the  House  of  Est^,  and 
resolved  to  comport  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent subject.    Tlie  evidence  adduced 

1  Opere  di  Torquato  Tasso,  coUe  controversie  sulla 
Gerusalemme  poste  in  migliore  ordine,  ricorrette  suU' 
edizione  Florentina  ed  illustrate  dal  Prof.  Gio.  Eosini. 
Pisa,  1823-32. 

2  Saggio  sugli  Amori  di  Tor.  Tasso,  e  sulle  cause 
della  sua  prigionia:  da  Gio.  Eosini.    Pisa,  1832. 
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in  favour  of  these  sweeping  propositions 
is  principally  drawn  from  the  poet's 
sonnets  and  letters;  and  tlioiigli  the 
passages  wonld  hardly  he  considered,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  to  support  the  infer- 
ences huilt  upon  them,  they  tend,  never- 
theless, when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  entire  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
invest  the  theory  of  Eosini  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  probahility. 

That  Tasso's  sonnets  to  Leonora  were 
something  more  than  the  mere  vers  de 
societe^  which  the  gallant  chevaliers  of 
that  age  were  constantly  laying  at  the 
feet  of  high-born  dames,  is,  we  believe, 
past  a  doubt.  That  Leonora  encouraged 
his  affection  is  also  as  readily  admitted. 
The  only  question  is  how  far  the  lovers 
passed  the  boundary  of  a  discreet 
Platonism.  I^ow,  Rosini  thinks  that 
the  language  of  Tasso  is  pretty  plain  on 
this  point.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
the  authenticity  of  w^hich,  as  addressed 
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to  Leonora,  Rosini  has  put  beyond  dis- 
pute, we  find  the  lines  : 

"  Between  the  graceful  neck  and  lovely  waist 
I  saw  the  heaving  bosom  sink  and  swell ; 
And  ever  as  its  warm  snow  rose  and  fell, 
My  fascinated  eyes  its  beauties  traced."  ^ 

Then  we  have  the  sonnet  addressed  to 
the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  but  really  writ- 
ten, as  Rosini  shows,  for  Leonora,  whose 
claim  the  poet  subsequently  acknow- 
ledged by  changing  the  inscription : — 

"  The  April  showers,  wherewith  in  youth's  bright  spring 
Kind  Nature's  hand  the  loveliest  face  has  drest, 
Are  far  less  sweet  than  in  thy  Royal  breast, 
The  autumn  fruits  love's  cares  to  ripeness  bring. 

*'  Bosom  divine  !  the  garden  and  the  field 
Of  Love,  and  my  terrestrial  Paradise ! 
Who  could  curb  down  my  fond  thoughts  as  they  rise, 
But  he  whose  only  food  thy  pluckt  fruits  yield  ?"  ^ 

-  Son.  12,  Tom.  I.,  Rime,  ed.  di  Pisa.  These  lines 
were  subsequently  altered  in  the  edition  of  Brescia, 
and  the  epithet  "  chaste  "  introduced,  for  the  purpose 
of  disguising  the  idea  which  Tasso  had  but  too  dis- 
tinctly expressed. 

2  Tom  I.,  Son.  134.  Ed.  di  Pisa.    In  a  later  edition, 


In  tlie  twentj-eiglitli  and  twentj- 
nintli  sonnets  of  the  same  edition '  we 
find  Tasso  at  tlie  toilet  of  Leonora 
making  prize  of  a  riband,  "a  votive 
offering  to  love."  When  lie  departs,  liis 
return  is  eagerlj  desired  bj  Leonora. 

"If  to  go  away, 
She  cried,  delay  not  long  tlie  -wished  return, 
And  of  my  heart  keep  thou  meanwhile  each  key.  ' 

Tasso  in  another  place''  swears  to  love 
her : — 

"  When  those  eyes  and  curls 
Lose  then:  far  flashing  light  and  golden  hues." 

And  in  a  noble  sonnet,  which  he  wrote 
in  his  hideous  prison,  he  distinctly 
alludes  to  this  passion  as  the  cause  of 
his  confinement : — 

"  autumn"  was  changed  for  "  July."  Notwithstanding 
the  closing  lines,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  poet 
could  intend  a  sonnet  of  this  kind  for  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  best  friends. 

^  Tom.  I.,  answering  to  Sonnets  8  and  9  of  the  Eterei. 

^  Tom.  I.,  Son.  57.    Ed.  di  Pisi,  16  of  the  Eterei. 
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"  And  thus  the  noble  name  that  Laura  bore 

Oblivion- wrapt  will  go,  and  hers  who  wrought 
My  joy  and  torment^  and  for  whom  I  wore 
Years  out  in  bondage.^ ^  i 

ISTow,  Eosini  takes  care  that  evidence 
of  this  character,  which  he  adduces  in 
more  abundance  than  we  have  room  to 
transcribe,  be  not  explained  away  on 
the  mere  ground  of  fiction,  by  citing 
the  testimony  of  the  poet  as  to  their 
reality.  In  an  introductory  sonnet, 
intended  by  Tasso  to  precede  his  lyrics, 
the  poet  speaks  very  frankly  on  this 
point : — 

"  True  were  the  loves  and  transports  which  I  sung 
And  over  which  I  wept,  in  varied  rhyme."  * 

When  we  consider  the  light  in  which 
such    attachments    were    regarded    in 

1  Son.  431,  p.  221,  Tom.  i.  Ed.  di  Pisa.  Laura  was 
the  name  of  Tasso's  first  love.  It  speaks  little  for  the 
sagacity  of  preceding  editors  and  biographers,  that 

i  none  of  them  made  the  least  allusion  to  Laura  before 
i  Eosini,  although  the  poet  addressed  sixty  sonnets  to 
her. 

2  Rime,  Tom.  i.,  Son.  1.  Ed.  di  Pisa. 


Europe  in  the  16tli  century,  as  not  only 
involving  the  party  in  treason  who  had 
dared  to  raise  his  thoughts  so  high,  but 
all  those  who  abetted  him,  and  even 
bruited  the  circumstance  abroad;  and 
take  in  conjunction  with  this  fact  the 
haughty  character  of  Alphonso,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  get 
rid  of  his  first  Duchess ;  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  the  mode  in  which  he 
treated  Tasso,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
of  the  attachment  reached  him.  It 
appears  that  this  occurred,  if  we  may 
credit  Tasso,  by  the  treachery  of  the 
confidant  whom  the  lovers  entrusted 
with  their  secret. 

"Since  lie,  our  once  true  messenger,  no  more 
Our  mutual  sighs  and  our  affections  dear  -^ttt- 

Will  bear — or  our  sweet  strifes  and  quarrels  hear 
And  subtilely  judge — as  once  he  heard  or  bore, — 
Eebel  to  love — cruel  to  us  from  fear — 
Tost  by  the  winds  on  air,  I  must  deplore 
My  tender  words,  and  deep  in  my  heart's  core 
Its  lofty  secrets  shut  from  mortal  ear."  ^ 

'  Tom.  I.,  p.  91,  Son.  172.  Ed.  di  Pisa. 


Tasso  was  at  once  hurried,  bj  the 
Duke,  to  Beh'iguardo,  ^  where  Rosini 
states,  on  the  authority  of  some  passages 
in  the  poet's  letters  which  refer  to  this 
circumstance,  that  he  was  ordered  by 
his  royal  patron  to  feign  madness,  and 
comport  himself  like  one  labouring 
under  a  disordered  imagination.^  On 
the  plea  of  having  drawn  a  dagger  on  a 
domestic  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino, 
previous  to  his  visit,  he  was  transferred, 
on  his  return,  to  a  nei2:hbourino'  mon- 
astery,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
two  frati ,  who  were  instructed  to 
regard  the  conversation  of  Tasso  as  the 
mere  rant  of  a  madman,  and  to  keep  it 

^  It  is  singular  that  all  the  biographers  of  Tasso, 
previous  to  Rosini,  had  regarded  the  poet's  visit  to 
Belriguardo.as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  Duke's 
favour  to  him,  and  as  evidence  of  Alphonso's  ignorance 
of  any  love  attachment. 

2  The  passages  are  quite  explicit  on  this  point. 
Tasso  says  that  the  proposition  was  so  unheard  of,  that 
the  Duke  was  ashamed  to  express  it  in  unveiled  lan- 
guage. 
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as  secret  as  if  they  had  heard  it  in  con- 
fession. Tasso,  as  was  verj  natural  in 
those  days,  ^hen  poison  and  the  stiletto 
were  in  so  much  request,  fearing  that 
worse  measures  might  be  taken,  escaped 
to  E'aples. 

From  this  time  the  madness  of  the 
poet  became  noised  abroad,  and  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Este  that  the 
report  should  be  credited,  and  no  pains 
were  spared  on  his  part  to  give  it  a 
colourable  appearance.  Respectable 
physicians  were  engaged  in  consultation 
upon  the  causes  of  the  malady,  with 
such  evidence  as  the  Duke  of  Este  chose 
to  lay  before  them,^  at  a  time  when 
Tasso,  by  the  composition  of  his  dia- 
logues and  poems,  was  exhibiting  the 
possession     of    the     most     marvellous 


^  Black,  in  his  Life  of  Tasso,  lias  very  absurdly  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  entered  into  an  elaborate  disquisi- 
tion on  the  poet's  madness  without  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  the  imputation. 


powers  of  mind.  !N^ever,  excepting  in 
a  few  instances  which  occurred  immedi- 
ately after  his  visit  to  Belriguardo,  when 
we  may  suppose  that  he  was  acting 
immediately  under  the  Duke's  instruc- 
tion, did  the  poet  afford  any  grounds 
for  the  imputation  of  lunacy :  and  it 
would  be  a  mockery  of  anything  like 
reason  to  place  any  faith  in  Alphonso's 
professions,  that  he  incarcerated  him  in 
a  monastery,  and  subsequently  in  a 
filthy  prison  for  upwards  of  seven  years 
simply  to  cure  him  of  his  disorder, 
when  no  physician  in  either  case  was 
permitted  to  approach  him,  and  every 
means  was  used  to  aggravate  the  poet's 
sufferings.  When  Sophocles  was  ac- 
cused of  madness,  and  asked  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  imprisoned, 
he  pointed  to  his  Electra  ;  Diogenes  suf- 
ficiently confuted  the  elaborate  argu- 
ment of  the  sophist  against  the  existence 
of  motion,  by  walking  round  his  tub  ; 


Tasso,  more  triumphantly,  confronted 
the  impngners  of  his  sanity  by  the  pro- 
duction of  works,  during  every  month 
of  his  imprisonment,  which  placed 
beyond  dispute  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  gifted  mind  which 
appeared  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century. 

What,  then,  was  the  real  cause  of 
Tasso's  imprisonment  ?  This  is  the  most 
obscure  part  of  his  life,  and  one  about 
which  hardly  two  out  of  the  crowd  of 
the  poet's  biographers  agree.  Faustini 
ascribes  it  to  the  Duke's  desire  to  cure 
Tasso  of  a  fistula ;  Serassi  to  a  few  angry 
words  which  the  poet  used  towards 
Alphonso  on  his  second  return  to  Fer- 
rara.  Black,  who  adopts  Serassi's  views 
in  denying  his  love  for  Leonora,  joins 
issue  with  him  on  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment, which  he  attributes  to 
insanity.  Muratori,  who,  along  with 
Faustini  and  Serassi,  was  a  pensioned 


officer  of  the  House  of  Este  (now  ruling 
over  Modena),  sajs  Tasso  was  flighty, 
not  mad,  and  professes  himself  entirely 
unable  to  divine  the  grounds  of 
Mphonso's  severity.  Manso,  who  was 
a  bosom  friend  of  the  poet,  is  in  an 
equal  state  of  perplexity ;  while  Tira- 
boschi,  the  late  librarian  of  Modena, 
ventures  to  deny  his  rigid  confinement, 
and  is  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  Alphonso 
for  consulting  "  the  honour,  health,  and 
advantages  of  Tasso  in  his  retreat,  who 
evinced  his  continual  obstinacy  by  con- 
sidering himself  a  prisoner."  Wiffen 
follows  Gringuene  in  attributing  the 
poet's  incarceration  to  his  previous 
attempt  to  abandon  the  service  of  the 
House  of  Este  for  that  of  the  Medici, 
and  the  spiteful  temper  of  the  Duke, 
inflamed  by  the  hasty  expressions  of  the 
poet  towards  him. 

E'or  does  the  reader  meet  with  any 
elucidation  of   the    mystery  from  the 
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written  documents  of  the  poet  which 
refer  to  the  subject.  When  he  thinks 
the  poet,  in  his  correspondence,  is  con- 
ducting him  to  the  very  passage  which 
is  to  render  up  the  secret,  he  encoun- 
ters an  ominous ,  or  a  variety  of 

*  *  *  *,  which  render  further  inquiry 
hopeless ;  nor  can  the  original  MSS.  of 
these  papers  be  met  with  in  any  other 
library  in  Italy.  Copies  of  them  exist 
in  abundance  in  which  the  same  omi- 
nous blanks  and  asterisks  occur;  but 
when  any  request  is  made  for  the  origi- 
nal, the  traveller  is  told  that  they  have 
either  been  entirely  lost,  or  that  they 
disappeared  during  the  repeated  houle- 
versements  to  which  Italy  has  been  sub- 
ject.^    From  this  state   of  perplexity 

^  The  leading  document  of  this  kind  is  a  letter  of 
Tasso  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  in  -which  he  enters  into  a 
full  explanation  of  the  causes  of  his  misfortunes.  We 
recollect  asking,  very  recently,  the  present  librarian  of 
Modena  to  indulge  us  with  a  sight  of  this  important 
document.    The  courteous  functionary  was  ready  witlL 

14 


Roshii's  theory  is  the  only  one  that 
holds  out  any  chance  of  escape,  and  is 
really  considered  by  the  unbiassed  literati 
of  Italy  to  have  settled  the  question,  at 
least  until  the  original  documents  are 
forthcoming.  It  certainly  fits  into  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  When  Tasso  re- 
turned to  Ferrara  the  first  time  after 
his  escape  to  Naples,  the  Duke  refused 
to  give  up  the  poet's  papers  and  books, 
and  told  him  he  must  not  return  to  his 
former  studies,  but  submit  himself  to  a 
course  of  medicinal  treatment  as  one 
temporarily  deranged.  Tasso,  not  lik- 
ing such  terms,  again  fled,  and  was  only 
allured  back  by  promises  of  being  re- 
stored to  his  former  dignity.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  placed  his  foot  once 
more  in  Ferrara,  his  course  was  watch- 
ed.    Every  outlet  of  escape  was  shut 

the  stereotyped  reply:  " C'est  impossible  ;  elle  s'est 
disparue  pendant  la  dernifere  invasion  Frangaise  de 
ritaUe." 


against  liim,  and  lie  was  subjected  to 
such  brutish  usage  bj  the  menials  of 
the  palace,  as  to  wring  out  of  him  ex- 
pressions or  lead  him  to  a  course  of  ac- 
tion, which  might  afford  Alphonso  a 
pretext  for  depriving  him  of  his  liberty. 
His  apprehension  was  the  result  of  a 
studied  scheme,  which  began  with  the 
detention  of  his  papers  and  library,  and 
the  overtures  of  a  suitable  provision  for 
his  accommodation,  and  ended  with  his 
incarceration  in  a  mad-house,  under  the 
plea  of  curing  his  insanity, 

Hosini's  pamphlet  was  stoutly  attack- 
ed, as  soon  as  it  appeared,  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  House  of  Est6,^  but  without 
any  result  except  such  as  afforded  Eosi- 
ni  further  ground  for  placing  his  views 
beyond  cavil  by  triumphantly  demolish- 
ing   every  argument    brought   against 


^  Risposta  al  saggio  di  Prof.  Rosmi  sugli  Amori  di 
Tasso,  &c.  del  Sig.  Cavedone. 
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them.'  Neither  Cavedone  nor  Capponi, 
who  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of 
the  House  of  Este,  have  shown  much 
ingenuity  in  the  service  of  their  patrons. 
The  first  had  recourse  to  the  untenable 
plea  of  insanity,  and  thinks  Alphonso's 
course,  on  the  whole,  a  humane  one ; 
while  the  latter  repels,  as  an  atrocious 
calumny  on  the  poet's  morals,  his  love 
for  Leonora,  and  at  the  same  time  plain- 
ly asserts  his  passion  for  her  married  sis- 
ter.'' This  is  the  old  defence  of  Black 
and  Serassi.  The  scribes  of  the  Est6 
family  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
screen  the  honour  of  that  House,  which 


1  Lettera  di  Gio.  Rosini  al  sig.  defendente  sacclii  a 
Milano,  sul  saggio  annunziato  della  causa  finora  ignota 
delle  sventure'  di  T.  Tasso ;  del  Sig.  Marchese  Gaet. 
Capponi.  Pisa,  1837.  Cavedoniane  di  Gio.  Rosini  in 
risposti  alle  accuse. 

a  La  Duchessa  d'Urbino,  del  Sig.  Cavedone  de  Mode- 
na.  Pisa,  1834.  Saggio  Sulla  Causa  finora  ignota 
delle  sventure  di  Tor.  Tasso,  del  Marchese  Capponi. 
Firenze,  1840. 
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tliey  imagine  soiled  by  tlie  attachment 
of  Tasso  to  Leonora,  by  shifting  the 
object  of  the  poet's  passion  to  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  forgetting  that  the 
guilt,  if  any  existed,  should  cast  a 
stronger  imputation  on  their  scutcheon 
in  the  case  of  the  married  than  of  the 
single  sister.  J.  D. 

loth  Ilarch,  ISS-J-. 
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CRITICAL    ESTIMATE     OP    THE 

JERUSALEM    DELIVERED. 

BT  K.  SISMONOE  SE  SISMOKOI.^ 

"Whilst  men  of  the  first  reputation  in 
Italy  failed  in  the  gigantic  enterprise  of 
producing  an  epic  poem,  a  young  man,  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  scarcely  known 
by  a  romantic  poem  called  "Rinaldo,"  com- 
menced writing,  at  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
whither  he  had  been  lately  invited,  that 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  which  has  placed 
its  author  by  the  side  of  Homer  and  of 
Virgil,   and    has   elevated    him,   perhaps, 

1  Literature  of  Southern  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  356,  et 
sequens. 
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above  all  modern  poets.  Torquato  Tasso, 
wliose  misfortunes  equalled  Ms  gloiy, 
devoted  sixteen  years  to  the  composition 
of  this  poem,  of  wluch.  seven  editions 
appeared  in  the  same  year,  1581,  almost  all 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  author. 

The  merit  of  Tasso  consists  in  having 
chosen  the  most  engaging  subject  that 
could  have  inspired  a  modern  poet.  His- 
tory presents  us  with  the  remarkable  fact 
of  a  mighty  contest  between  the  people 
who  were  destined  to  exalt  the  human 
race  to  its  highest  pitch  of  civilization,  and 
those  who  would  have  reduced  it  to  the 
most  degrading  barbarism.  This  was  the 
struggle  between  the  Christians  and  Sara- 
cens, during  the  wars  of  the  crusades.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that,  at  the  time  the 
Latins  first  commenced  these  wars,  the 
Saracens  were  greatly  suj^erior  in  letters, 
in  arts,  and  in  manners,  to  the  Christians 
who  attacked  them.  But  they  had  already 
passed  the  meridian  of  their  glory ;  and 
the  defects  of  their  religion  and  their  gov- 
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ernment,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks, 
were  rapidly  drawing  them  to  the  degrad- 
ing state,  in  which  we  behold  them  at  the 
present  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  cru- 
saders, in  sj^ite  of  their  ferocity,  ignorance 
and  superstition,  possessed  the  germs  of 
civilization.  Their  force  of  thoucrht  and 
sentiment  was  about  to  develop  that 
improvement  which  began  with  the  Latins 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  has 
rendered  Europe  so  far  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  the  crusaders  had 
succeeded  in  their  sanguinary  contest  with 
the  people  of  the  East,  Asia  would  have 
received  our  laws,  our  manners,  and  our 
customs ;  and  would  have  been  at  this  day 
a  flourishing  country,  inhabited  by  a  free 
and  noble  race.  The  arts,  for  which  she 
is  formed  by  nature,  would  there  have  at- 
tained that  perfection  which  was  known 
to  the  Greeks,  and  which  was  found  in  the 
brilliant  and  favored  cities  of  Seleucia  and 
Antioch.  The  borders  of  the  Jordan 
would  now  have  been  cultivated  by  a  happy 
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people  ;  and  the  lofty  walls  of  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  stood  isolated,  in  the 
midst  of  desert  sands  and  rocks  barren  of 
verdure.  The  fruitful  plains  of  Syria,  and 
the  delicious  valleys  of  Lebanon,  would 
have  been  the  abode  of  peace  and  enjoy- 
ment, or  the  theatre  of  the  most  brilliant 
actions.  The  overbearing  Turk,  the  fero- 
cious Druse,  or  the  savage  Bedouin,  would 
not  have  oj^pressed  the  wretched  descend- 
ants of  the  most  ancient  peoj)le  of  the 
earth,  if  the  Mohammedans,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  accomplished  their  projects  of 
conquest ;  if  the  invasion  of  Europe  com- 
menced at  the  same  time  in  the  East,  in 
the  West,  ancl  in  the  South,  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  energies  of  the  human  mind 
would  have  been  extinguished  by  des- 
potism, and  none  of  the  qualities,  which 
characterize  the  European,  would  have 
developed  themselves.  He  would  have 
been  cowardly,  ignorant,  and  perfidious, 
hke  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  and  the  Fellah 
of  Egypt ;  and  his  country,  less  favored  by 
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nature,  would  have  been  buried  amidst 
dark  forests,  or  inundated  by  marshy 
waters,  like  the  deserted  districts  of  Ro- 
magna.  The  contest  was  terminated,  with- 
out victory  declaring  for  either  power. 
The  Mohammedans  and  the  Franks  still 
exist,  the  subjects  of  mutual  comparison ; 
and  the  latter  may  acknowledge,  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  centuries,  their  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  valour  of  their  ruder  ancestors. 
These  two  races  of  men,  when  they  com- 
bated, seven  centuries  ago,  could  not  fore- 
see the  important  consequences  which 
Providence  attached  to  their  efforts.  But 
a  motive,  not  less  noble,  not  less  disinter- 
ested, and  still  more  poetical,  directed 
their  arms.  A  religious  faith  connected 
their  salvation  with  their  valour.  The 
Saracens  considered  themselves  called  on 
to  subjugate  the  earth  to  the  f^ith  of  Ma- 
homet ;  the  Christians,  to  enfranchise  the 
sacred  spot  where  their  divine  founder 
suffered  death  and  the  mysteries  of  re- 
demption were    accomplished.      We   are 


not  bound  theologically  to  inquire  whether 
the  crusades  were  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Were  a  Council  of 
Clermont  held  in  the  present  day,  the 
voice  of  the  combatants  would  not  invo- 
cate  God  alone,  but  honour,  their  country, 
and  humanity.  But  the  religion  of  that 
age  w^as  wholly  warlike  ;  and  it  was  a  pro- 
found, disinterested,  and  enthusiastic  senti- 
ment w^hich  led  our  ancestors  to  bid  adieu 
to  their  wives  and  children,  to  traverse 
unknown  seas,  and  to  brave  a  thousand 
deaths  in  a  foreign  land.  This  sentiment 
was  highly  poetical.  Self-devotion  and 
confidence  in  heaven,  form  heroes  ;  and 
accordingly  we  never,  at  any  period,  be- 
held so  brilliant  a  display  of  valour.  Su- 
l^erstition  arose  out  of  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  Those  who  wholly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God, 
might  expect  that  God  w^ould  mterfere  in 
their  favour,  and  on  this  interference  they 
reposed. — 

"  Eh !  quel  temps  fut  jamais  plus  fertile  en  miracles  ?" 
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The  whole  history  of  the  crusades,  indeed, 
abounds  with  miracles.  The  assistants  of 
God  was  invoked  before  battle,  his  arm 
was  visible  in  tbeir  deliverance,  his  rod 
chastised  them  in  defeat;  and  marvels 
were  so  very  prevalent,  that  the  supernat- 
ural seemed  to  usurp  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  common  course  of  events.  The 
Mohammedans,  on  their  side,  relied  also  on 
Divine  protection.  They  invoked,  in  their 
mosques,  with  no  less  confidence,  the  great 
defender  of  their  faith ;  and  they  attri- 
buted to  his  favour,  or  to  his  anger,  their 
victories  and  their  disasters.  The  prodi- 
gies which  each  party  boasted  to  have 
seen  performed  in  their  behalf,  were  not 
denied  by  their  enemies ;  but,  as  each  be- 
lieved themselves  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  so  each  attributed  to  the  power  of 
evil  spirits  the  occasional  success  of  their 
opponents.  The  faith  against  which  the 
crusaders  fought,  appeared  to  them  the 
worship  of  the  powers  of  hell.  They 
easily  believed  that  a  contest  might  exist 
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between  invisible  beings,  as  between  differ- 
ent nations  on  earth,  and,  wben  Tasso 
armed  the  dark  joowers  of  enchantment 
against  the  Christian  knights,  he  only  de- 
veloped and  embellished  a  popular  idea, 
for  the  adoption  of  which  our  education, 
our  prejudices,  and  all  our  ancient  tradi- 
tions have  prepared  us. 

The  scene  of  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered," 
so  rich  m  recollections,  and  so  brilliant 
from  its  associations  with  all  our  religious 
feelings,  is  one  in  which  nature  displays 
her  richest  treasures,  and  where  descrip- 
tions in  their  turn  the  most  lovely  and  the 
most  austere,  attract  the  pen  of  the  poet. 
The  enchanting  gardens  of  Eden,  and  the 
sands  of  the  Desert,  are  approximated. 
All  the  animals  which  man  has  brought  un- 
der his  dominion,  and  all  those  that  wage 
war  against  him ;  all  the  plants  which 
adorn  his  domams,  and  all  that  are  found 
in  the  wilderness,  belong  to  the  varied 
soil  of  Asia,  to  that  poetical  land,  where 
every  object  seems  created  to  form  a  pic- 


tiire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nations  of 
Christendom  send  forth  their  warriors  to 
the  army  of  the  Cross.  The  whole  world 
is  here  the  patrimony  of  the  poet.  He 
even  calls  on  the  remote  Iceland,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  La  divisa  dal 
niondo  xdtima  Islanda:  on  Norway,  who 
sends  her  King  Gemando,  and  on  Greece, 
who  furnishes  only  two  hundred  knights, 
for  a  war  in  which  her  own  existence  is  at 
stake.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  peoj)le 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  united  by  a  common 
cause,  contribute  to  the  defence  of  Jerusa- 
lem, forces  differing  in  manners,  in  dress, 
and  in  language.  We  may  confidently 
assert,  that  however  high  an  interest  the 
taking  of  Troy  might  possess  for  the 
Greeks,  the  first  result  of  their  combined 
efforts,  and  the  first  victory  which  they 
had  gained  over  the  peojile  of  Asia ;  and 
whatever  mterest  the  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  attached  to  the  adventures  of 
^neas,  whom  their  poetic  fables  led  the 
Romans   to    adopt    as  then*    progenitor; 
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neither  the  "  Iliad"  nor  the  "iEneid"  posses- 
ses the  dignity  of  subject,  the  interest,  at  the 
same  time  divine  and  human,  and  the  va- 
ried and  dramatic  actions,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered." 

On  the  first  opening  of  the  poem  of 
Tasso,  we  are  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  subject.  He  lays  it  all  before 
our  eyes  in  the  first  stanza : 

Th.'  illustrious  Chief  who  -warred  for  heaven,  I  sing, 
And  drove  from  Jesus'  tomb  th'  insulting  King. 
Great  -were  the  deeds  his  arms,  his  wisdom  wrought ; 
With  many  a  toil  the  glorious  prize  he  bought : 
In  vain  did  hell  in  hateful  league  combine 
With  rebel  man,  to  thwart  the  great  design ; 
In  vain  the  harnessed  youth  from  Afric's  coasts, 
Join'd  their  proud  arms  with  Asia's  warlike  hosts ; 
Heav'n  smiled  ;  and  bade  the  wand'ring  bands  obey 
The  sacred  ensigns  of  his  lofty  sway.^ 

The  whole  course  of  the  poem  is  truly 
epic.  It  is  entire,  simple,  and  grand  ;  and 
ends,  as  it  commenced,  with  dignity. 
Tasso  does  not  undertake  the  whole  histo- 

^  [The  extracts  are  taken  from  Mr.  Hunt's  spirited 
translation. —  TrJ] 


ry  of  the  first  crusade,  but  enters  on  his 
action  Avhen  the  war  had  ah*eady  begun. 
His  whole  poem  is  comprised  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1099,  and  in  a  space  of  time  which, 
according  to  history,  consists  of  no  more 
than  forty  days.  This  was  the  fifth  year 
after  the  preaching  of  the  crusades,  which 
be<xan  in  1095,  and  the  third  after  the 
Latins  passed  into  Asia,  which  happened 
in  the  month  of  May,  1097.  In  that  year, 
they  had  taken  Nicea,  and  commenced  the 
siege  of  Antioch.  That  city,  which  had 
resisted  their  arms  for  nine  months,  sur- 
rendered only  in  July,  1098.  The  Christ- 
ians, exhausted  by  their  struggles  against 
the  countless  armies  of  their  enemies,  by  a 
long  famme,  followed  by  a  pestilence,  and 
discouraged  and  enfeebled  still  more  by 
dissensions,  had  retired  into  their  canton- 
ments. But  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  they  assembled  afresh  in  the  plains 
of  Tortosa.  They  commenced  their 
march  to  Jerusalem,  and  arriving  before 
that  city,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  took  it 

15 
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after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  July,  1099.  They  defended  it  agamst 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whom  they -defeated 
at  Ascalon,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August 
following,  and  thus  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  where  Godfrey  of  Boulogne 
ruled  only  for  a  year. 

The  poem  of  Tasso  opens  in  the  plain  of 
Tortosa.  The  Deity  himself  calls  the  cru- 
saders to  arms.  One  of  his  angels  appears 
to  the  pious  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  re- 
proaches the  Christian  with  supineucss, 
promises  him  victory,  and  announces  to  him 
the  decrees  of  God,  who  has  elected  him 
leader  of  the  sacred  host.  Godfrey  in- 
stantly assembles  his  companions  in  arms. 
By  his  eloquence,  he  imparts  to  them  the 
divine  enthusiasm  which  anhnates  his  own 
breast,  and  a  sudden  inspiration  deter- 
mines the  other  warriors  to  choose  him  for 
their  leader.  He  orders  the  army  to  pre- 
pare to  march  for  Jerusalem,  and  is  desir- 
ous of  seeing  it  re-united  on  the  field. 
This  review,  which  acquaints  us  with  the 
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most  important  persons  of  the  poem,  is  a 
homage  rendered  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
"West,   who   flocked  to   this  great   enter- 
prise, and  a  poetical  monument  raised  to 
the  fame  of  those  heroes,  whose  glory  is 
still  reflected  on  their  latest  descendants. 
Tasso  seizes  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting, 
in  the  Christian  army,  the  ancestors  of  the 
princes  whose   protection   he  had   experi- 
enced;  but,  above  all,  Guelfo  lY.  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  Marquis  d'Este,  Al- 
berto Azzo  II.,  who  died  in  Cyprus,  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  Rinaldo, 
an  imaginary  hero,  from  whom  Tasso  has 
derived    the    family   of   Este,   Dukes   of 
Ferrara  and  Modena,  in  whose  court   he 
lived.     We  also   meet  with  the   generous 
Tancred,  cousin  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Guiscard,  who  had  just  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  the   Two  Sicilies;  Raymond  de 
Saint    Gillies,     Count    of    Toulouse,    the 
l^estor    of   the    army;    and   a   crowd   of 
chiefs,  whom  the  poet  has  invested  with 
great  interest  of  character. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  Emir,  lieutenant 
of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whom  Tasso  has 
named  Aladin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  pre- 
l^ares  himself  for  defence.  He  is  aided  by 
the  sorcerer  Ismeno,  who,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  attack  of  the  Christians,  wished 
to  employ,  in  his  profane  art,  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  j^reserv^ed 
in  the  temple.  This  image  disappeared  in 
the  night.  A  priest  of  the  temple,  or, 
perhaps,  a  celestial  power,  had  saved  it 
from  profanation.  Sophronia,  a  young 
Christian  of  Jerusalem,  accuses  herself  of 
hayinsj  stolen  the  imao-e  from  the  Saracens, 
in  order  to  divert  the  anger  of  the  king 
from  her  peoj)le.  The  love  of  Olindo  for 
Sophronia,  who  wishes,  in  his  turn,  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  her ;  the  cruelty  of 
Aladin,  who  condemns  them  both  to 
death;  and  the  generosity  of  Clorinda, 
who  saves  them  from  the  stake,  form  one 
of  the  most  touching  episodes  of  the  "  Jeru- 
salem Delivered."  This  episode  was  trans- 
lated by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  is,  from  that 
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circumstance,  better  known  to  the  French 
nation,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  poem. 
This  is  a  happy  mode  of  introducing 
Clorinda,  the  heroine  of  the  infidel  army, 
to  the  reader.  Her  generosity  is  thus, 
with  great  judgment,  made  known  to  us 
before  her  valor;  otherwise,  this  fierce 
Amazon,  whom  we  always  find  in  the 
midst  of  blood  and  combats,  might  have 
revolted  our  feelings.  Tasso,  m  his  char- 
acter of  Clorinda,  has  imitated  Ariosto. 
He  has  borrowed  from  his  Bradamante  or 
his  Marfisa;  but  heroines  assimilate  bet- 
ter with  the  chivalrous  romance  than 
with  the  epic,  where  probability  is  a  more 
necessary  quality.  This  character  is,  in 
fact,  misplaced,  in  describing  the  manners 
of  the  East,  where  a  woman  was  never 
known  to  appear  in  arms  or  in  the  field. 
We  more  than  once  feel,  in  reading  Tasso, 
that  he  has  drawn  his  ideas  of  chivalry  too 
frequently  from  Ariosto,  and  from  tlie 
celebrated  romances  of  his  time.  Hence 
arises,  sometimes,  a  mixture  of  the  two 
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styles.  Tasso  ought  not  to  have  attempted 
to  rival  Ariosto,  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
brilliant  and  romantic  fancy,  since  his  suc- 
cess here  "would  have  heen  a  fault.  But, 
however  improbable  his  Clorinda  apj^ears, 
it  is  in  her  character  that  his  greatest 
beauties  are  displayed.  In  the  same  canto 
Argante,  the  bravest  of  the  infidel  heroes, 
appears  also  for  the  first  time.  He  is  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Christian  camp,  and 
he  there  manifests  the  fierce,  impetuous, 
and  unojovernable  character  which  he  is 
destined  to  support  throughout  the  poem. 
At  the  o^Dcning  of  the  third  canto,  as 
soon  as  morning  dawns  on  the  warriors, 
they  commence  their  march  with  ardour,  in 
the  hopes  of  reaching  the  end  of  their  pil- 
grimage. 

The  eager  bands,  unconscious  of  their  speed, 
With  winged  feet,  and  winged  hearts,  proceed. 
But  when  the  Sun,  now  high  advancing,  hurl'd 
His  noon-tide  flood  of  radiance  o'er  the  world, 
Lo  !  on  their  sight  Jerusalem  arose  ! 
The  sacred  towers  each  pointing  finger  shows; 
Jerusalem  was  heard  from  ev'ry  tongue, 


Jerusalem  a  thousand  voices  ruEg. 
Thus,  some  bold  mariners,  a  hardy  band, 
Whose  venturous  search  explores  a  distant  land, 
And  braving  dubious  seas  an3  unknown  skies. 
The  faithless  winds  and  treacherous  billows  tries ; 
"When  first  the  wished-for  shore  salutes  their  eye. 
Bursts  from  their  lips  at  once  the  joyful  cry ; 
Each  shows  the  welcome  soil,  and  pleased  at  last, 
Forgets  his  weary  way,  and  dangers  past.i 

To  this  first  transport  of  joy,  a  deep  con- 
trition soon  succeeds,  which  is  naturally 
excited  in  the  devout  pilgrims,  by  the 
sight  of  a  city  which  their  God  chose  for 
his  residence ;  where  he  died,  and  was 
buried,  and  rose  from  the  dead. 

With  naked  feet  they  pressed  the  rugged  road  ; 
Their  glorious  Chief  the  meek  example  show'd  ; 
All  pomp  of  dress,  each  vesture's  gaudy  fold. 
With  silken  drapery  gay,  or  rich  with  gold. 
Quick  they  strip  off,  and  ev'ry  helm  divest 
Of  painted,  plumage,  and  of  nodding  crest; 
Alike  they  quit  their  heart's  proud  guise,  and  pour 
Of  penitential  tears  a  pious  shower. 

As  soon  as  Aladin  discovers  the  approach 
of  the  Christians,  he  sends  out  the  flower 

^  Canto  iii.,  st.  3,  4. 
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of  his  army  to  prevent  their  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem.  He  himself  ascends 
a  tower,  which  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  country,  to  see  the  armies  defile. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Erminia,  daughter 
of  the  Sultan  of  Antioch,  whose  father  and 
whose  brother  had  perished  the  preceding 
year  by  the  Christian  sword ;  but  who, 
notwithstanding,  knew  not  how  to  steel 
her  heart  against  the  bravest  and  the 
noblest  of  the  Crusaders.  Aladin  interro- 
gates her  as  to  the  names  and  the  country 
of  the  knights  whom  he  observes  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  most  highly  by  their 
valour.  Tancred  is  the  first ;  and  in  recog- 
nizing him,  a  sigh  escapes  from  the  bosom 
of  Erminia,  and  her  eyes  are  bathed  in 
tears.  Tancred  himself,  insensible  to  the 
love  of  Erminia,  which  he  had  not  even 
remarked,  is  enamoured  of  Clorinda,  with 
whom  he  unknowingly  combats.  "With  a 
blow  of  his  spear,  he  strikes  off  her  helmet. 

The  thongs  that  braced  her  helm,  asunder  flew ; 
With  naked  head,  she  stood  exposed  to  view ; 
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Loose  to  the  wind  her  golden  tresses  stream'd ; 
And  'mid  the  storm  of  war  the  Sun  of  beauty  beam'd. 
Flash'd  her  bright  eyes  with  anger,  stern  and  wild, 
Yet  lovely  still ;  how  lovely  had  she  smiled  ! 

Tancred,  thenceforth,  defends  himself  no 
longer  agahist  the  fair  Amazon.  "Whilst 
she  presses  on  him  with  her  sword,  he 
urges  his  suit ;  but  a  crowd  of  routed  Sara- 
cens se^^arate  them  from  each  other. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  poem, 
the  most  tender  sentiments  are  thus  com- 
bined with  the  action  ;  and  in  the  "  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,"  a  nobler  part  has  been 
assigned  to  love,  than  has  been  given  to 
it  in  any  other  epic  poem.  This  part  is 
conformable  to  what  is  required  from  the 
epic  romance,  which  is  more  elevated  in 
its  nature,  more  religious,  and,  consequent- 
ly, more  in  unison  with  the  softer  passion. 
Love,  enthusiastic,  respectful,  and  full  of 
homage,  was  an  essential  character  of  chi- 
valry. It  was  the  source  of  the  noblest 
actions,  and  gave  inspiration  to  all  the 
poetry  of  the  age.  If  Achilles  had  been 
represented  in  the  Iliad  as    enamoured,  he 


could  not  have  forgotten  his  i^ower,  and 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  must  have  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority.  This  prejudice  of 
ancient  Greece  must  have  given  to  his  pas- 
sion a  character  of  barbarism,  which  m- 
stead  of  exalting,  abases,  the  hero.  But 
Tancred's  flame  is  ennobled  by  the  religion 
which  he  professes,  and  he  becomes  more 
amiable,  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  valour. 
With  the  heroes  of  the  classical  epic,  love 
is  a  weakness  ;  with  the  Christian  knights, 
a  devotion.  The  character  of  Tasso,  who 
was  himself  possessed  of  an  enthusiastic 
imagination,  and  of  a  heart  open  to  all 
romantic  impressions,  led  him  to  the  natu- 
ral expression  of  a  tender  and  delicate  sen- 
timent. 

The  powers  of  darkness  could  not  behold 
^^ithout  grief,  the  approaching  triumph  of 
the  Christian  arms.  In  the  fourth  canto  of 
his  poem,  Tasso  introduces  us  to  their 
councils.  Satan,  wishing  to  resist  the  con- 
quests of  the  Crusaders,  assembles  his 
sable  bands. 


Th'  infernal  trump,  that  loud  and  hoarsely  bray'd, 
Convened  the  inmates  of  th'  eternal  shade : 
Hell's  gloomy  caverns  shook  at  every  pore  ; 
The  murky  air  return'dthe  sullen  roar  : 
Not  half  so  loud,  from  upper  regions  driven, 
Bursts  on  th'  affrighted  world  the  bolt  of  Heaven ; 
Nor  such  the  shock,  when  from  earth's  womb  profound, 
Exploding  vapours  rive  the  solid  ground.^ 

The  employment  of  the  infernal  spirits  in 
combating  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  pre- 
sented many  difficulties  to  Tasso.  Supersti- 
tion, by  whose  hand  they  were  drawn,  had 
given  to  them  a  semblance  mean  and 
ridiculous.  Althouo-h  Satan  had  resisted 
an  all-powerfal  Being,  we  do  not  find  him 
invested  with  grandeur  or  majesty.  It  is 
difficult  to  represent  him,  without  exciting 
distaste  or  ridicule ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
character  which  some  Christian  poets  have 
drawn  of  him,  Satan  is  seldom  considered 
as  a  dicjnified  being^.  Tasso  has  combated 
this   difficulty;    and    his  portrait   of  the 

1  Canto  iv.  3.  This  stanza  has  been  universally 
admired,  as  much  for  the  effect  of  its  imitative  harmony 
as  for  the  beauty  of  its  images. 


savao-e  ruler  of  Hell,  whom  he  calls  Pluto, 
insph'es  terror  rather  than  disgust. 

On  his  fierce  brow  majestic  terror  rode, 
That  swell'd  with  conscious  pride  th'  infernal  god  ; 
His  reddening  eye,  whence  streaming  poison  ran, 
Glared  like  a  comet,  threatening  woe  to  man. 
Thick  matted  folds  his  ample  beard  display'd, 
And  veil'd  his  bosom  in  its  mighty  shade. 
His  mouth  was  like  the  whirlpool  of  the  flood, 
Dark,  yawning,  deep,  and  foul  with  grumous  blood.- 

But  we  soon  perceive  that  this  powerful 
picture  is  almost  revolting  to  us  ;  and  still 
more  so,  when  we  find,  in  the  next  stanza, 
that  he  appeals  to  another  sense,  that  of 
the  smell,  an  allusion  to  which  is  not  per- 
mitted in  poetry.  The  speech  which  Satan 
addresses  to  the  infernal  spirits,  is  the  pro- 
totype of  that  sombre  eloquence  assigned 
to  him  by  Milton.  The  hatred  which  fires 
him,  and  which  permits  him  in  his  fall,  to 
consider  only  the  means  of  revenge,  is 
sufficiently  exalted,  to  ennoble  his  char- 
acter.    The  demons,  obedient  to  his  voice, 

1  Canto  iy.  st.  7,  8. 


immediately  separate,  and  take  their  flight 
to  different  regions  of  the  earth,  air,  and 
water,  to  unite  against  the  Christian  army 
all  the  power  which  they  exercise  over  the 
elements,  and  all  which  they  have  acquir- 
ed over  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
their  worship.  The  sultan  of  Damascus, 
the  most  renoT\Tied  amons;  the  mao-icians 
of  the  East,  at  the  instigation  of  his  evil 
genius,  undertakes  to  seduce  the  Christian 
knights,  by  the  charms  of  his  niece,  the  sor- 
ceress, Armida.  The  East  had  conceded 
to  her  the  palm  of  beauty.  In  artifice, 
address,  and  the  most  subtle  mtrigues  of  a 
woman  or  a  sorceress,  she  was  equally 
skilled.  Armida,  confident  in  her  charms, 
repairs  alone  to  the  camp  of  the  Christians. 
She  hopes  to  draw  into  the  snares  of  love, 
the  most  valiant  of  the  foes  of  her  coun- 
try ;  and,  perhaps,  the  illustrious  Godfrey 
himself  It  is  in  this  portrait  of  Armida, 
in  the  description  of  all  that  is  lovely,  ten- 
der, and  voluptuous,  that  Tasso  has  sur- 
passed  himself  and    is    inimitable.      The 


poets  of  antiquity  appear  not  to  have  felt 
so  intensely  the  power  of  beauty;  nor, 
like  Tasso,  have  they  ever  expressed  the 
intoxication  of  love/  Armicla,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  knights,  desires  to  be  conducted 
to  the  pious  commander.  She  throws  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  claims  his  protection ; 
she  relates  that  her  uncle  had  despoiled 
her  of  her  inheritance  ;  she  feigns  that  he 
had  attempted  to  poison  her ;  she  repre- 
sents herself  as  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw ; 
and  invests  herself  with  imaginary  dan- 
gers, in  order  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
Godfrey  and  of  the  knights  who  surround 
him.  She  concludes  by  imploring  him  to 
grant  her  a  small  band  of  Christian  sol- 
diers to  reconduct  her  to  Damascus,  of 
which  place  her  partisans  had  promised 
to  open  to  her  one  of  the  gates.  God- 
frey's constancy  is  at  first  shaken;  but, 
after  hesitating,  he  courteously  declines 
diverting  the  army  from  the  service  of 
God,  for  an  object  of  human  interest.    The 

»  Canto  iv.  bt.  28  to  32. 
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knights,  whom  the  tears  of  Armicla  had 
softened,  and  who  are  smitten  by  her 
beauty,  condemn  the  cold  prudence  of 
their  chief.  Eustace  the  brother  of  God- 
frey, and  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Ar- 
mida,  speaks,  iii  the  name  of  all  the  others, 
with  that  courage  and  chivalrous  frank- 
ness, which  render  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades an  ej^och  more  favourable  than  any 
other  for  poetry.  He  reminds  them  of 
the  obligation  of  all  true  knights  to  pro- 
tect the  feeble  and  the  oppressed,  and 
above  all,  the  weaker  sex. 

'  Heavens  !  be  it  ne'er  in  France's  land  surmised, 
Nor  any  land  where  courtesy  is  prized, 
That  in  so  fair  a  cause  aloof  we  stood, 
Shrunk  from  fatigue,  or  fear'd  to  risk  our  blood. 
For  me,  henceforth  I  cast  with  shame  aside 
My  glittering  corselet,  and  my  helmet's  pride, 
Forever  I  ungird  my  trusty  brand ; 
No  more  shall  arms  be  wielded  by  this  hand ; 
Farewell  my  steed,  our  proud  career  is  o'er, 
And  thou,  fair  knighthood,  be  usurped  no  more."  i 

Godfrey,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
^  Canto  iv.  st.  81. 
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brother,  and  carried  away  by  the  wishes  of 
tlie  whole  army,  consents,  at  length,  that 
ten  knights  shall  accompany  Armida,  to 
restore  her  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 
The  sorceress,  after  having  obtained  her 
suit,  attempts  to  increase  the  number  of 
her  devotees,  by  seducing,  in  her  return, 
more  than  Godfrey  had  conceded  to  her ; 
and  the  intriojues  of  her  art  are  described 
with  a  delicacy  and  a  grace  which  we 
should,  perhaps,  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
erotic  poets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
dignity  which  renders  this  picture  worthy 
of  the  epic  muse. 

TVe  have  now  analyzed  the  first  four 
cantos  of  the  *'  Jerusalem  Delivered." 
The  action  is  already  commenced ;  the 
most  important  personages  have  been  in- 
troduced ;  the  resources  of  the  enemy  are 
developed ;  the  designs  of  the  infernal 
powers  are  announced ;  and  we  perceive 
the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Christ- 
ians, Yet  the  poet  has  not  i^aused  in  his 
flight,  in  order  to  acquaint  us  with  preced- 


ing  events.  The  action  advances  ;  and  tlie 
occurrences,  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  are  recalled  incidentally,  and  as 
occasion  presents  itself,  without  suspend- 
ing for  them  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
A  long  recital  sets  forth  anterior  occurren- 
ces in  the  Odyssey,  and  in  the  JEneid  ;  but 
the  Iliad,  which  has  evidently  served  for  a 
model  to  Tasso,  is  marked  by  an  uninter- 
rupted progress,  like  the  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered, without  reference  to  past  events. 
Almost  all  the  other  epic  poets  have  imi- 
tated Virgil,  either  in  order  to  render  the 
development  more  easy,  or  to  give,  by  a 
long  discourse,  a  more  dramatic  form  to 
the  narrative,  Vasco  de  Gama,  Adam, 
Telemachus,  and  Henry  lY.,  have  each  an 
important  recital  assigned  to  them,  which 
occupies  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Lusiad,  of  Paradise  Lost,  of  the  Telema- 
chus, and  the  Henriade.  Several  of  the 
Italian  critics  have  made  it  a  cause  of  seri- 
ous reproach  to  Tasso,  that  he  has  not  con- 
formed to  the  model  of  the  great  masters  ; 

16 
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but  they  ought  rather  to  have  felt  the  dif- 
ference between  mere  imitation,  and  the 
observance  of  particular  rules.  These 
rules  prescribe  nothing.  They  interdict 
only  what  is  contrary  to  the  general  effect, 
to  emotion,  and  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful.  This  feeling  is  checked,  and 
the  mind  of  the  reader  remains  in  doubt, 
if  the  persons,  for  whom  we  wish  to  inter- 
est him,  are  unknoT^m  to  him ;  and  if 
he  be  unacquainted  with  the  time  and  the 
events,  into  the  midst  of  which  we  wish 
to  transport  him.  But  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  this  is  not  governed  by  the 
laws  of  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  feel  indebted  to  the  poet,  if  he 
effects  it  in  a  novel  mode,  and  if,  disdaining 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  he  does 
not  model  his  poem,  like  a  work  of  manu- 
facture, by  a  common  pattern.  But,  in 
Tasso,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing this  rule,  or  in  foUomng  it.  He  does 
not  require  from  his  readers  an  acquaint- 
ance ivdth  the  events  preceding  those  of 
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his  poem.  He  is  complete  and  satisfactory, 
and  supports  himself  unaided.  This  merit 
he  owes,  in  great  part,  to  the  extreme 
care  which  he  took  to  instruct  himself  in 
the  truth  of  the  incidents,  and  to  ascertain, 
in  all  their  details,  the  true  situation  of  the 
places  where  the  scene  of  his  poem  is  laid. 
When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  read  this 
poem,  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  he  was 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  the  description, 
which  seems  reserved  for  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. The  description  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem is  drawn,  he  assures  us,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy.^  The  forest, 
situated  six  miles  distant  from  the  camp, 
on  the  side  of  Arabia,  and  in  which  Isme- 
no  prepares  his  dark  enchantments,  still 
remains.  It  is  the  only  one  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  the  Crusaders  procured  all  the 
materials  for  their  engines  of  war.  We 
even  remark  the  tower,  where  Aladin  is 
represented  as  sitting  with  Erminia ;  and 

Canto  iii.j  st.  55,  57. 
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we  retrace  the  paths  by  which  Armida 
arrived,  Erminia  fled,  and  Clorinda  ad- 
vanced to  the  combat.  This  scrupulous 
accuracy  gives  a  new  value  to  the  poem  of 
Tasso.  It  connects,  more  intimately,  his- 
tory and  fiction  ;  and  the  first  crusade  is 
inseparably  united  w\Xh  the  name  of  the 
poet  who  has  celebrated  it. 

In  his  review  of  the  army  of  the  Cru- 
saders, Tasso  has  fixed  our  attention  on  a 
band  of  adventurers,  the  flower  of  the 
Christian  chivalry.  The  chief  of  this 
band,  Dudone  di  Consa,  had  been  slain  by 
Argante,  in  the  first  action  under  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was,  consequently,  re- 
quisite to  appoint  a  new  leader  to  this 
band  of  knights,  the  hope  of  the  army. 
Eustace,  who  wished  to  prevent  Rinaldo 
from  following  Armida,  points  him  out  as 
the  most  deserving  of  this  distinction,  and 
endeavours  to  rouse  his  ambition.  Ger- 
nando,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  lays 
claim  to  it,  and  is  enraged  to  find  a  com- 
petitor.      He    spreads    injurious    rej)orts 


against  Rinaldo.  Rinaldo  hears  and  re- 
sents them.  The  two  knights  rush  on  each 
other,  in  spite  of  the  crowd  of  warriors 
w^ho  endeavour  to  separate  them,  and  Ger- 
nando  is  killed  in  the  combat.  The  man- 
ners and  the  laws  of  knighthood  required, 
that  an  impeachment  of  a  soldier's  honour 
should  be  avenged  by  the  sw^ord.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  dissensions  amongst 
the  Crusaders  ought  to  have  been  sus- 
pended; and  he  who  had  dedicated  his 
sword  to  God,  ought  no  longer  to  have 
employed  it  in  his  own  cause.  Rinaldo, 
therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  a  military  trial, 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  Christian  camp. 
During  these  occurrences,  Armida  carries 
-with  her,  not  only  the  ten  knights  con- 
ceded to  her  by  Godfrey,  but  many  others 
besides,  who  in  the  first  night  after  her 
departure,  had  deserted  the  camp  to  fol- 
low her :  and,  "whilst  the  army  is  enfeebled 
by  the  absence  of  so  many  warriors,  it  is 
throwTi  into  alarm  by  the  loss  of  its  convoys, 
and  by  the  ajjproach  of  the  Egyptian  fleet. 
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The  sixth  canto  opens  with  two  extraor- 
dinary combats,  to  which  the  Circassian, 
Argante,  challenges  the  Christians  in  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  armv.  The  one  is  with 
Otho,  who  remains  his  prisoner  ;  the  other, 
with  Tancred.  Night  alone  interrupts' the 
second  combat.  The  two  warriors  are 
alike  wounded  ;  and  Erminia,  called  on  to 
give  to  Argante  those  attentions  which, 
in  the  chivalrous  ages,  the  females  be- 
stowed on  the  wounded,  whose  only  phy- 
sicians they  were,  regrets  not  having  sooner 
succoured  the  hero  whom  she  loves,  to  whom 
she  is  bound  in  gratitude,  and  who  stands 
in  need  of  her  healing  hand.  She  resolves 
at  length  to  join  him  in  the  Christian 
camp.  United  in  strict  friendship  with 
Clorinda,  she  avails  herself  of  her  intimacy 
to  array  herself  in  her  armor,  and  passes 
through  the  city  gates  in  her  name.  The 
whole  passage,  where  her  delicate  form  is 
represented  as  with  difficulty  supporting 
the  weight  of  her  armour,  is  written  with 
an  inexpressible  charm. 
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With  the  rude  steel's  ungrateful  load  she  prest 
Her  golden  hair,  soft  neck,  and  swelling  breast ; 
Her  arm,  unequal  to  a  task  so  great, 
O'ves  way  beneath  the  buckler's  massy  weight; 
Glittering  in  burnish'd  steel,  the  damsel  stood, 
Her  sex,  her  nature,  and  herself  subdued. 
Love  stood  delighted  by ;  the  wanton  child 
Eyed  the  mask'd  Beauty,  and  in  mischief  smiled ; 
'Twas  thus  he  smiled,  when  Hercules  of  yore 
Resigned  his  manhood,  and  the  distaff  bore. 
Scarce  can  her  limbs  the  unequal  weight  sustain; 
Her  feet  move  slowly,  and  she  steps  with  pain; 
She  leans,  confiding,  on  her  faithful  maid. 
Who  walks  before  and  lends  her  useful  aid : 
But  from  inspiring  hope  new  spirits  rise, 
And  love  fresh  vigor  to  her  limbs  supplies. 
She  urges  on;  the  spot  they  reach  with  speed. 
Where  waits  the  Squire ;  they  mount  the  ready  steed. 

As  soon  as  she  has  escaped  from  the 
city  she  despatches  her  knight  to  inform 
Tancred,  and  ask  for  her  a  protection  to 
the  Latin  camp.  During  this  interval,  and 
to  calm  her  impatience,  she  advances  to  a 
neighbouring  height,  whence  she  views  the 
tents  so  endeared  to  her. 

Still  Night,  in  star-embroider' d  vest  array 'd, 
Cast  o'er  the  slumb'ring  world  her  silent  shade, 

1  Canto  vi.,  st.  92  93. 
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No  fleeting  cloud  disturb 'd  her  tranquil  reign ; 
The  moon,  slow  rising  through  the  azure  plain, 
O'er  lawn  and  hill  her  silver  lustre  threw, 
And  chang'd  to  living  pearls  the  orbed  dew. 
In  passion's  mazes  lost,  th'  enamour'd  Dame 
Gave  pensive  utt'rance  to  her  ill-starr'd  flame, 
Bade  the  mute  plains  her  secret  sorrows  know, 
And  call'd  on  silence  to  attest  her  woe. 
Then  gazing  on  the  distant  Camp,  she  cries : 

"  Ye  Latin  tents,  fair  are  ye  in  my  eyes  ! 
The  passing  gales  that  from  ye  blow,  impart 
A  transient  comfort  to  my  bleeding  heart ! 
So  may  relenting  Heaven  reserve  for  me. 
Mild  in  its  wrath,  a  kinder  destiny, 
As  'tis  in  you  alone  my  woes  must  cease  ; 
As  in  the  midst  of  arms  we  look  for  peace. 
Eeceive  me  then  !  and  grant  me  there  to  prove 
The  pity  promised  by  assuring  Love  ; 
That  soothing  pity  which  I  found  before, 
A  captive,  from  the  hero  I  adore. 
Nor  one  vain  wish  I  cherish  to  regain 
My  kingly  honours  and  my  rich  domain: 
All  earthly  glories  freely  I  resign  ; 
Far  other  wish,  far  other  hopes  are  mine ! 
Though  stripp'd  of  these,  abundant  bliss 'twould  give 
Within  your  loved  abode,  a  slave  to  live !" 

Ah !  little,  while  she  spake,  the  Fair  divined 
Th'  unkindly  lot  her  frowning  fates  design'd  ! 
As  on  the  height  she  stood,  with  quiv'ring  play. 
Danced  on  her  polish'd  arms  the  lunar  ray ; 
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The  steel,  the  snowy  vest  that  deck'd  her  frame, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  reflect  the  silv'ry  flame  ; 
The  buraish'd  tiger,  blazing  on  her  crest, 
Clorinda's  self,  in  pomp  of  war  confest.^ 

N"ot  far  from  thence  is  posted  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  Christians,  commanded  by  two 
brothers,  Alcandro  and  Polypherno.  The 
last,  imagining  he  sees  Clorinda,  rushes  for- 
ward, to  attack  her.  The  supposed  warrior 
flies  ;  and  Tancred,  informed  that  Clormda 
has  been  seen  in  the  camp,  flatters  himself 
that  the  message  he  has  received  comes 
from  her,  and,  wounded  as  he  is,  follows  in 
the  pursuit  to  watch  over  her  safety. 

Erminia,  after  flying  the  whole  day, 
^reaches  a  solitary  valley,  watered  by  the 
Jordan,  which  the  noise  of  arms  had 
never  reached.  She  is  there  received  by 
an  aged  shepherd,  who,  with  his  three 
sons,  tends  his  flock,  in  the  bosom  of  peace 
and  innocence.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
more  enchanting  and  touching  picture  of 
pastoral  life  than  this,  in  whicli  Erminia 
resolves  to  wait  for  happier  days.'  Tan- 
»  Canto  vi.,  st.  104,  etc.    2  Canto  vii.,  st.  1  to  22. 
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cred,  on  his  part,  misled  by  the  pursuit, 
arrives  at  the  castle  of  Armida,  where,  by 
treachery,  he  is  made  prisoner.  He  does 
not  ai^pear,  on  the  day  appointed,  to  renew 
with  Argante  the  combat  which  night  had 
interrupted ;  and  the  flower  of  the  army 
have  forsaken  the  camp,  in  the  train  of 
Armida.  In  the  mean  time,  the  venerable 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  supplies 
the  place  of  Tancred;  and  Tasso  gives 
interest  to  this  part  of  the  poem,  in  con- 
fronting an  aged  soldier  with  the  most 
renowned  and  most  ferocious  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  in  giving  him  the  advantage,  by 
means  of  celestial  aid.  This  single  com- 
bat is  terminated,  as  in  the  "  Iliad,"  by  an 
arrow  despatched  from  the  Asiatic  camp 
against  the  Christian  warrior.  In  the 
engagement  which  follows,  the  Latins  are 
defeated.  The  eighth  canto  represents 
them  in  still  greater  peril.  The  arms  of 
Kinaldo,  stained  with  blood,  are  brought  to 
the  Christian  camp,  and  many  circum- 
stances lead  to  the  belief  that  he  has  been  as- 


sassinated  by  his  comrades.  Alccto  directs 
the  suspicions  against  Godfrey  himself. 
The  Italians,  long  jealous  of  the  French, 
seize  their  arms  to  avenge  their  hero.  A 
dreadful  sedition  spreads  through  the  camp, 
and  seems  to  threaten  a  civil  commotion. 
This  scene,  as  well  as  the  dignified  calm- 
ness of  Godfrey,  vrho  recalls  the  revolted 
troops  to  their  duty,  is  painted  with  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

The  situation  of  the  Christians  now 
becomes  every  day  more  critical.  Soli- 
man,  Sultan  of  Nicea,  having  been  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  arms  of  the 
Christians,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  had  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Cairo,  and 
had  been  commissioned  by  him  to  call  to 
arms  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  He  arrives, 
in  the  ninth  canto,  on  the  night  after  the 
tumult.  An  innumerable  host  of  Bedouins 
follow  him.  Under  the  cover  of  night, 
they  attack  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  spread  dismay  and  confusion ;  whilst 
Argante  and  Clorinda  make  a  sortie,  and 
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attack  the  camp  on  the  other  side.  The 
Saracens  are  led  on  by  all  the  rebelhous 
spirits  of  hell ;  but  God  does  not  permit 
these  mahgnant  powers  to  bestow  victory 
on  his  enemies.  He  despatches  the  arch- 
angel Michael  to  discomfit  them,  and,  after 
the  supernatural  powers  have  retired  from 
the  field  of  battle,  the  Christians  recover 
the  day  by  their  own  valour.  Soliman  is 
compelled  to  fly.  The  sorcerer  Ismeno 
stops  him  on  his  route.  By  means  of  his 
mafric  art,  he  conducts  him  back  to  Jeru- 
salem,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  his  ene- 
mies; and,  at  the  same  time,  predicts  to 
him  the  future  conquests  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  the  glory  of  Saladin,  whom  he 
represents  as  descending  from  Soliman. 
He  introduces  him  to  the  councils  of 
Aladin,  at  the  moment  when  the  chiefs 
are  preparing  to  capitulate ;  and  Soliman, 
by  his  presence,  restores  the  courage  of 
the  dispirited  warriors.  On  the  other 
part,  the  knights  whom  Armida  had 
seduced,  return  to  the    camp   during   the 
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battle.  They  relate  to  Godfrey  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  made  prison- 
ers by  that  sorceress;  how  they  had 
experienced  the  power  of  her  enchant- 
ments ;  and  how  she  had  endeavoured 
to  send  them  prisoners  to  the  King  of 
Egypt,  when  Rinaldo,  whom  they  met 
by  the  way,  delivered  them,  and  Tancred 
amongst  them.  Thus  the  alarm  which 
had  spread  through  the  Christian  camp, 
for  the  safety  of  Rinaldo,  is  dissipated, 
and  Peter,  the  holy  hermit,  reveals  the 
high  destinies  which  Heaven  reserves  for 
his  descendants. 

The  eleventh  canto  opens  with  the  reli- 
gious pomp  and  litanies,  with  which  the 
Christians  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven,  dur- 
ing their  procession  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  It  is  thus  that  they  prepare  them- 
selves to  assault  the  city  on  the  following 
day.  The  opening  of  this  great  day  is 
announced  with  all  that  military  enthusi- 
asm, which  the  Italian  poets  so  well  know 
how  to  represent.     The   assault  and  the 
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manner  of  combat  are  here  described  with 
great  truth  of  costume;  and,  although  Tas- 
so,  hke  all  other  poets,  gives  much  more 
consequence  to  the  personal  valour  of  the 
chiefe,  and  less  to  the  services  of  the  sol- 
diers than  is  really  due,  his  description  is, 
yet,  that  of  a  real  action,  and  not  of  a  com- 
bat of  knights-errant.  In  the  midst  of  the 
assault,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Guelfo  of 
Bavaria,  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  are 
wounded ;  and  their  retreat  discourages 
their  soldiers.  Argante  and  Soliman  make 
a  furious  sortie  from  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem, disperse  the  Christians,  and  attempt 
to  iire  the  wooden  tower,  on  which  the 
warriors  were  placed  for  the  assault.  Tan- 
cred  and  Godfrey,  vv^hose  wounds  had  been 
dressed,  resist  them,  and  night  separates 
the  combatants. 

Clorinda,  meanwhile,  who  had  not  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  battle,  wishes  to  dis- 
tinguish herself,  in  the  night,  by  another 
exploit.  She  meditates  a  sortie,  in  order 
to  bum   the   wooden  tower,   which  still 
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remained  at  some  distance  from  the  walls. 
Argante  begs  to  accompany  her.  The  hero- 
ine, to  avoid  being  recognized,  clothes  her- 
self in  black  armour.  The  ao-ed  slave  who 
accompanies  her,  and  who  had  kno^m  her 
from  her  infancy,  reveals  to  her  secrets, 
respecting  her  birth,  before  unknown  to 
her.  He  informs  her  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia ;  that 
she  is  under  the  protection  of  Saint  George, 
and  that  this  sainted  warrior  had  often  re- 
proached him,  in  dreams,  for  not  having 
baptized  her.  Clorinda,  although  troubled 
herself  by  similar  dreams,  still  persists  in  her 
design.  The  two  valiant  champions  pene- 
trate the  Christian  lines,  and  fire  the  tower ; 
but,  as  they  retire,  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, Argante  enters  Jerusalem  by  the 
golden  gate,  while  Clorinda  is  led  off  in 
pursuit  of  an  assailant,  and  finds  on  her 
return  the  barriers  closed  against  her. 
She  then  seeks  to  escape  from  the  field, 
in  the  obscurity  of  night.  Tancred  j^ursues 
her  and,  when  they  have  reached  a  soli- 
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taiy  spot,  he  challenges  the  unknown  war- 
rior to  single  combat,  deeming  him  not  un- 
worthy of  his  sword.  This  combat  between 
two  lovers,  who  do  not  recognize  each 
other  under  the  shades  of  night,  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Tasso.  The  combat  itself  is 
l^ainted  with  matchless  force  of  colouring/ 
But,  when  Clorinda  is  mortally  wounded 
by  her  lover,  the  pathetic  attains  its  great- 
est height,  and  poetry  has  nothing  to  offer 
more  affecting. 

But  lo  !  the  fated  moment  now  was  come, 

The  moment,  charter'd  with  Clorinda's  doom  : 

Great  Tancred's  sword  her  beauteous  bosom  tore  ; 

Deep  lodg'd  the  greedy  blade,and  drank  her  virgin  gore  : 

Her  robe,  of  golden  tissue,  that  represt 

Th'  ambitious  heavings  of  her  snowy  breast, 

With  the  warm  stream  was  fiU'd  ;  cold  death  assail'ai 

Her  bloodless  frame  ;  her  languid  footsteps  fail'd  : 

Tancred  with  threats  the  falling  fair  pursues, 

His  conquest  urges,  and  his  blow  renews. 

She  raises,  as  she  falls,  her  voice  of  woe. 

And  from  her  lips  life's  latest  accents  flow, 

Th'  infusion  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high, 

Spirit  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  of  Charity ! 

New  virtue,  by  th'  Almighty  Father  given  ; 

1  Canto  xii.  st.  53  to  63. 
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For,  if  in  life  she  spurned  the  laws  of  Heaven, 

He  will'd  at  least,  that  in  her  dying-  hour, 

Her  contrite  soul  should  own  her  Saviour's  power. 
"  Friend,  I  am  conquer'd ;  thou  hast  pardon  free  ; 

And  pardon  I  demand  in  death  from  thee  ; 

Not  on  this  frame,  which  no  base  fear  can  know, 

But  on  my  parting  spirit  mercy  show : 

'Tis  for  ray  sinful  soul  I  bid  thee  pray  ; 

Let  rites  baptismal  wash  my  guilt  away." 
From  her  pale  lips  these  languid  words  that  fell, 

Such  sweetness  breathed,  divine,  ineffable, 

As  to  the  hero's  heart  resistless  crept ; 

His  enmity  was  hush'd,  his  anger  slept, 

And  straight,  compelled  by  some  mysterious  force, 

Unbidden  tears  gush'd  copious  from  their  source. 

Emerging  from  the  hill,  a  scanty  brook, 

Not  far  remote,  its  murm'ring  progress  took  : 

Thither  the  soul-struck  warrior  ran,  to  fill 

His  hollow  helmet  at  the  limpid  rill, 

Then  hasten'd  to  perform  the  sad  demand ; 

Some  conscious  instinct  shook  his  trembling  hand, 

As  from  her  face,  till  now  unknown,  he  drew 

The  helm  that  cover'd  it ;  he  saw,  he  knew  : 

All  power  of  speech,  ot  motion,  then  was  gone  ; 
Ah  !  cruel  sight !  ah  !  knowledge,  best  unknown ! 
Nor  yet  he  died  ;  in  that  momentous  hour, 
Collecting  all  the  remnant  of  his  power, 
Deep  in  his  soul  his  sorrows  he  supprest, 
And  for  the  solemn  office  armed  his  breast, 
That  she,  whom  late  his  murd'rous  steel  had  slain. 
By  water's  saving  power  might  live  again. 
As,  from  his  tongue,  Salvation's  accents  came, 

17 
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New  joy  transform'd  the  virgin's  dying  frame, 
A  smile  of  gladness  o'er  her  features  past, 
And  sweetly  tranquil  as  she  breathed  her  last, 
She  seem'd  to  say,  "  Earth's  vain  delusions  cease ; 
"  Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  ;  I  part  in  peace." 
O'er  her  fair  face  death's  livid  hue  arose ; 
So,  mix'd  with  violets,  the  lily  shows. 
She  fix'd  her  eyes  on  Heaven ;  the  sun,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  to  look  down  in  pity  from  on  high  : 
She  waved  her  hand,  and  since  her  lips  denied 
All  power  of  speech,  the  pledge  of  peace  supplied. 
So  pass'd  from  earthly  scenes  the  maid  forgiven; 
So  her  pure  spirit  fled,  redeem' d,  to  Heaven ; 
Not  death's  rude  hand  her  features  fair  impress'd, 
But  the  calm  slumber  of  unclouded  rest.^ 

The  despair  of  Tancred  is  such  as  must 
be  excited  by  so  dreadful  an  incident. 
But  Tasso,  true  to  the  sensibility  of  his 
nation,  which  never  prolongs  excessive 
grief,  and  faithful  perhaps  to  the  genuine 
rules  of  poetry,  which  ought  never  to  con- 
vert into  real  suffering  the  pleasures  of  the 
iraaj^ination,  does  not  allow  the  reader  to 
dwell  on  this  melancholy  catastrophe;  and, 
before  quitting  Tancred,  admmisters  to 
him  consolation,  by  a  dream. 

1  Canto  xii.  st.  64  to  69. 
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Sympathy  is,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  and  if  critics 
have  prescribed  other  laws  and  rules  of 
art  for  appreciating  and  judging  the  beau- 
tiful, the  rest  of  the  world  are,  neverthe- 
less, governed  by  their  own  feelings.  A 
passage  which  excites  a  deep  interest  or 
awakens  our  curiosity,  which  circulates  our 
blood  more  rapidly,  and  checks  our  respira- 
tion, which  takes  possession  of  our  whole 
heart,  and  whose  fictions  wear  the  sem- 
blance of  reality,  has  fully  attained  the  ob- 
ject of  its  author,  and  has  accomplished  the 
highest  effort  of  art.  If,  too,  the  writer 
of  such  a  fiction  has  succeeded  in  exciting 
so  lively  an  emotion,  without  giving  pain 
to  the  reader,'  without  having  recourse  to 
pictures  of  suffering,  rather  than  to  moral 
sentiments,  the  recollection  of  such  a  work 
is  as  delightful  and  as  pure  as  the  first 
impression  is  powerful.  The  poetic  inven- 
tion is  a  subject  of  admiration  to  us,  after 
the  emotion  is  calmed ;  and  we  return  with 
pleasure,  to  indulge  a  second  and  a  third 
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time,  a  feeling  of  the  mind  which  is  vehe- 
ment without  being  painful.  This  merit, 
which  gives  a  charm  to  romance,  and  con- 
stitutes the  excellence  of  tragedy,  is  fre- 
quently wanting  in  the  epic.  "We  admire 
the  most  celebrated  poems ;  but  our  ad- 
miration is  not  accompanied  by  any  power- 
ful emotion,  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  events,  or  by  a  very  live- 
ly interest  for  the  actors.  The  epic  is, 
therefore,  amongst  the  noble  fictions  of 
poetry,  that  which  draws  the  fewest  tears. 
Tasso,  in  this  respect,  has  shown  himself 
superior  to  all  his  rivals.  The  romantic  in- 
terest of  Tancred  and  Clorinda  is  carried 
quite  as  far  as  in  the  love  romances,  whose 
only  object  was  to  awaken  the  softer  feel- 
ings of  the  heart.  In  the  character  of 
Tancred,  the  bravest,  the  most  generous, 
the  most  loyal  of  knights,  we  trace  a  vein 
of  modesty  and  melancholy  which  wins  all 
hearts.  Clorinda,  in  spite  of  the  contrast 
between  her  invincible  and  savao-e  valour, 
and  the  mild  virtues  of  the  female  charac- 


ter,  attracts  iis  by  her  generosity.  The 
catastrophe  is  the  most  affecting  that  any 
wi'iter  of  romance  has  ever  invented,  or 
any  tragic  author  has  brought  on  the 
stage.  Although  Tasso  deprives  the  gen- 
erous Tancred,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
poem,  of  all  hope  and  all  object  in  life,  he 
does  not  yet  destroy  the  interest  of  what 
ensues.  The  shade  of  Clormda  seems  to 
attach  itself  henceforth  to  this  unhaj^py 
hero,  who  never  again  appears  on  the 
scene,  Tv^thout  exciting  the  deepest  S}Tn- 
pathy  in  the  reader. 

The  moving  tower,  with  which  the 
Christians  had  attacked  the  walls,  had 
been  burnt  by  the  united  efforts  of  Clorin- 
da  and  Argante.  Ismeno,  to  prevent  the 
Christians  constructing  a  new  one,  by 
means  of  his  horrid  enchantments,  places 
under  the  guard  of  demons,  the  only 
forest  where  they  could  find  wood  proper 
for  machines  of  war.  The  terrors  which 
these  dreaded  places  inspire  are  thus  com- 
municated to  the  reader: 
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Then  burst  upon  their  ears  a  sudden  sound ; 

As  when  an  earthquake  rocks  the  groaning  ground ; 

As  when  the  south  winds  murmur,  loud  and  deep  ; 

As  when  amid  the  rocks  the  billows  weep  ; 

The  serpent's  hiss  was  here,  the  wolf's  dread  howl, 

The  lion's  roar,  the  bear's  terrific  growl, 

The  trumpet's  blast,  with  crushing  thunder  joined ; 

Such  mingled  sounds  in  one  the  hideous  din  combined.^ 

The  most  valiant  warriors  in  vain  suc- 
cessively endeavour  to  penetrate  into  this 
forest,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls  of 
fire.  Tancred  alone  succeeds ;  but  this 
hero,  a  stranger  to  fear,  is  overcome  by 
compassion.  The  tree  which  he  attempts 
to  hew  down  with  his  sword,  pours  forth 
blood  from  the  wounds  which  he  has 
inflicted.  The  voice  of  Clorinda  is  heard 
and  reproaches  him  with  violating  the  last 
repose  of  the  dead.  She  informs  him  that 
the  souls  of  the  warriors,  who  have  fallen 
before  Jerusalem,  are  attached  to  the  trees 
of  this  forest,  as  to  a  new  body,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  Tancred  scarcely 
trusting  his  senses,  suspects  that  what  he 

1  Canto  xiii.  st.  21. 
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hears  is  the  voice  of  a  sorcerer,  and  not 
that  of  Clorinda.  But  the  uncertainty 
alone  disarms  him,  and  he  relents  and  de- 
parts. 

The  burning  days  of  the  dog-star  now 
appear ;  the  sun  pours  his  scorching  rays 
on  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  and  the  army, 
deprived  of  water,  and  choaked  with  the 
heat  and  the  dust,  faint  under  the  drought. 
The  picture  of  this  dreadful  scourge  is 
drawn  with  a  fidelity  which  no  other  j)oet 
has  equalled. 

Whene'er  the  Sun  begins  liis  matin  race, 

Vapours  of  bloody  hue  distainhis  face 

And  his  bright  orb  surround,  a  sure  presage 

Of  coming  day's  intolerable  rage. 

Spotted  with  red,  his  parting  disk  he  shows, 

Unerring  token  of  to-morrow's  woes. 

And  with  the  future  mischief  he  portends, 

To  past  distress  a  sting  more  poignant  lends. 

While  thus  he  reigns,  the  despot  of  the  skies, 

Where'er  unhappy  man  directs  his  eyes, 

He  sees  the  flow'rs  all  droop,  the  leaves  grow  pale, 

The  verdure  wither,  and  the  herbage  fail. 

Cleft  is  the  ground ;  the  streams,  absorbed,  are  dry ; 

All  nature's  works  confess  th'inclement  sky. 

The  barren  clouds,  through  air's  wide  regions  spread, 

Part  into  flaky  streaks,  and  flare  with  red. 
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The  Heavens  above  like  one  vast  furnace  glow, 

Nor  aught  relieves  the  eye  of  man  below. 

Within  their  caves  the  silent  Zephyrs  slept, 

The  stagnant  air  unbroken  stillness  kept ; 

No  wind  was  there,  or  'twas  the  burning  blast 

That  o'er  parch'd  Afric's  glowing  sands  had  past, 

And  with  a  dull  and  heavy  heat  oppress'd 

The  fever'd  cheek,  dry  throat,  and  lab'ring  breast.* 

The  entire  passage  is  too  long  for  trans- 
lation, but  there  is  not  a  single  verse  in 
these  eleven  stanzas,  which  is  not  admira- 
ble, which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
heightening  of  the  picture,  and  afford  a 
proof  of  that  profound  knowledge  of 
nature  without  which  a  great  poet  cannot 
be  formed ;  for,  -y^dthout  it,  the  enchant- 
ments of  imagination  lose  their  j^roba- 
bilitj.  The  prayers  of  Godfrey  obtain  at 
length,  from  heaven,  the  rain  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  army,  which  restores  health 
and  life  to  man  and  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creations.  But  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  forest  can  be  destroyed  only 
by  Rinaldo.       It  is  he   whom  God  has 

*  Canto  xiii.  st.  5i. 
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ch^en  as  the  champion  destined  to  con- 
quer Jerusalem ;  and  Heaven  inclines  the 
heart  of  Godfrey  to  pardon  him,  and  that 
of  Guelfo  to  demand  his  forgiveness. 

The  importance  given  by  Tasso  to  the 
enchantments  of  the  forest,  to  the  power 
of  Ismeno,  to  that  of  the  Christian  magi- 
cian, and,  in  general,  to  all  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural  part  of  the  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  are  treated  by  Voltaire,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,"  with  a  mixture 
of  bitter  irony  and  contempt.  But  Vol- 
taire, who  in  this  essay  has  proved  that 
genius  is  independent  of  the  idle  rules  of 
the  critics,  and  that  the  varying  tastes  of 
nations  gives  birth  to  original  beauties,  to 
be  rightly  appreciated  only  by  themselves, 
ceases  to  be  just  and  impartial  as  soon  as 
superstition  is  mentioned.  He  is  then  no 
longer  a  poet  or  a  critic,  but  the  champion 
only  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age.  He 
drags  to  the  tribunal  of  reason,  or  tries  by 
his  sceptic  prejudices,  every  belief  which 
he  has  not  himself  adopted ;  as  if  it  were  a 
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question  of  the  abstract  truth  of  poetiy, 
and  not  of  its  truth  in  relation  to  the  hero, 
the  poet,  and  his  readers.  Enchantments 
and  incantations  are  true,  with  respect  to 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  when  they 
formed  the  universal  belief.  Indeed,  the 
miracles  of  the  monks,  and  the  illusions  of 
demons,  are  presented  to  us  as  historic 
facts.  Although  a  philosopher  might 
smile  at  a  knight  of  the  twelfth  century- 
yielding  belief  to  sj^irits  and  magicians, 
yet  an  historian  would  with  more  reason 
be  ridiculed,  Yfho  should  describe  the  same 
knight  as  professing  the  opinions  of  a 
modern  sceptic.  We  cannot,  without 
depriving  history  of  all  interest,  disjoin 
these  facts  from  the  belief  of  the  age. 
Much  less,  in  poetry,  can  we  revive  past 
times,  and  give  them  the  sentiments  of  our 
own  days ;  and,  if  the  opinions  which  were 
j)eculiar  to  them  are  so  repugnant  to  our 
own,  that  even  our  imagination  cannot  lend 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  them,  the 
times  when  such  opinions  were  prevalent 


are  out  of  the  bounds  of  j^oetry,  and  can- 
not be  represented  to  us  in  an  attractive 
manner.  Thus,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther an  European  poem  could  please  us, 
founded  on  the  mythologies  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Chinese,  or  the  Peruvians.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  original  poetry  of 
these  nations  might  highly  interest  us.  In 
fact,  in  order  to  render  a  fiction  poetically 
true,  it  is,  above  all  things,  requisite,  that 
he  who  relates  it  should  aj^pear  persuaded 
of  its  truth,  and  that  they  who  listen  to 
him  should  possess  the  grounds  of  a  similar 
belief,  although  their  reason  may  reject  it. 
Thus,  a  Christian  poet,  who  should  sing 
the  divinities  of  India,  could  never  excite 
our  sympathy,  since  he  would  not  ajDpear 
to  believe  what  he  sang.  Thus,  the  alle- 
gory which  Voltaire  himself  substitutes  for 
the  marvellous,  freezes  instead  of  warming 
the  imagination ;  since  it  is  neither  the 
belief  of  the  poet,  nor  of  the  actors,  nor 
of  the  readers.  But  if  the  marvellous  is  so 
closely  allied  to  our  prejudices;  if  it  holds 
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a  place  in  our  general  opinions ;  if  we  have 
even  felt  it  at  some  period  of  our  lives, 
and  known  it  felt  by  others,  our  imagina- 
tion, eager  for  enjoyment,  lends  itself  to 
the  deception,  as  long  as  the  poet  requires. 
The  classical  mythology  is  so  familiar  to 
ns  from  our  education,  that,  even  at  this 
day,  a  poet  who  adopts  it  without  inter- 
mixture, may  hope  to  awaken  feelings  cor- 
respondent to  the  times  of  antiquity.  But 
the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  is 
familiar  to  us  in  another  manner.  It  is  the 
malady  of  our  times;  it  is  by  an  effort 
that  we  are  freed  from  it ;  and  we  natur- 
ally fall  into  it  again,  as  soon  as  we  allow 
our  reason  to  slumber. 

Voltaire,  in  mshing  to  banish  the  super- 
natural from  poetry,  has  forgotten  that 
belief  is  a  great  enjoyment.  It  is  a  want 
and  a  desire ;  dangerous  without  doubt ; 
and  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  the 
historian,  and  the  statesman,  ought  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  that  avidity,  with 
which,  without  examination,  we  seize  and 
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adopt  tlie  marvellous.  But  poetry  is  not 
required  to  be  jealous  of  our  enjoyments. 
That  is  not  her  province.  She  does  not 
pretend  to  instruct.  Her  only  aim  is  to 
flatter  the  imagination ;  and  so  far  from  re- 
sisting this  soft  illusion,  her  great  art  is  ex- 
ercised in  inducing  it.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
for  Voltaire,  or  for  any  man  who  reasons, 
to  show  that  these  tales  of  enchantments, 
of  sorcerers,  and  of  demons,  are  idle  pop- 
ular stories;  but  no  other  supernatural 
belief  would  have  taken  such  strono;  hold 
of  our  imagination,  since  no  other  would 
have  been  so  familiar  to  us.  No  other 
mythology  or  allegory  could  excite  in  us 
such  lively  emotions  for  Tancred,  for 
Rinaldo,  and  for  the  heroes  who  courao-e- 
ously  defy  those  superhuman  powers,  since 
no  other  could  find  in  us  so  ready  a  motive 
for  their  adoption. 

Two  knights  are  despatched  to  rescue 
Rinaldo  from  the  enchantments  of  Armida. 
Near  Ascalon,  they  meet  a  Christian  ma- 
gician, who   informs   them   of  the   snares 
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which  Armida  had  laid  for  Rinaldo,  and 
that  she  had  led  him  to  an  enchanted 
island,  in  the  river  Orontes,  where  the 
sirens  sought  to  seduce  him  by  their  songs, 
and  to  awaken  the  love  of  pleasure  in  his 
heart.  He  had  already  abandoned  him- 
self to  fatal  repose.  Armida  approaches 
to  revenge  her  wrongs,  but  is  made  captive 
by  the  charms  of  his  person  ;  and  she  who 
had  abused  the  power  of  love,  in  render- 
ing him  the  slave  of  her  artifice,  now  be- 
comes captive  in  her  turn.  Armida  had 
then  placed  Rinaldo  on  her  enchanted  car, 
and  had  transported  him  to  one  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  assured  that  she  should 
there  find  neither  rivals  nor  witnesses  of 
her  passions.  But  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian magician  is  superior  to  that  of  the  en- 
chantress, and  the  two  knights  embark  in 
a  magic  boat,  which  is  swiflly  wafted  across 
the  Mediterranean.  The  maritime  cities 
of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  pass  in  swift 
succession  before  their  eyes,  and  the  poet 
characterises  each  in  a  few  words.     It  is 


here  that  vre  find  the  celebrated  stanzas  on 
Carthasre : 


^&' 


Great  Carthage  prostrate  lies ;  and  scarce  a  trace 
Of  all  her  mighty  ruins,  marks  the  place 
Where  once  she  stood  ;  thus  Desolation  waits 
On  loftiest  cities,  and  on  proudest  states  ; 
Huge  heaps  of  sand,  and  waving  herbage  hide 
The  pomp  of  power,  the  monuments  of  pride; 
And  yet  does  man,  poor  child  of  earth,  presume 
To  mourn  vain  arrogance  !  his  mortal  doom  !  ^ 

In  some  of  the  succeedino-  stanzas  are 
foretold  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and 
those  adventurous  voyages  which  have 
attached  the  name  of  an  Italian  to  one  of 
the  quarters  of  the  globe/''  The  two 
knights  at  length  arrive  at  the  enchant- 
ed gardens  of  Armida,  which  the  poet  has 
placed  on  a  mountain  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest.  The  description  of  these  beautiful 
grounds  inspires  voluptuousness  and  de- 
light, and  the  verses  themselves  have  that 
softness  and  harmony  which  dispose  to  the 
joys  of  love  which  breathe  around  Armida. 
In  the  midst  of  the  feathered  choir,  the 
1  Canto  XV.  st.  20.  « Canto  xv.  st.  30  to  32. 
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Phoenix  sings  with  human  voice.'  The 
warriors  discover  the  two  lovers  together. 
They  wait,  until  Armida  has  wandered 
from  Rinaldo,  to  shew  him,  in  an  enchant- 
ed mirror,  his  effeminate  dress,  and  the 
imao-e  of  his  soul.  But  the  sight,  alone, 
of  their  armour  is  sufficient  to  excite  in 
the  breast  of  Rinaldo,  his  former  ardour 
for  the  field.  The  exhortations  of  Ubaldo 
awaken  the  blushes  of  shame ;  and  he  de- 
parts with  the  two  warriors,  in  spite  of  the 
supplications  of  Armida,  who  endeavours 
to  detain  him  by  the  most  tender  and  per- 
suasive entreaties,  or  at  least  to  obtain 
permission  to  accompany  him.  He  replies 
as  one  whose  passion  is  subservient  to  his 
duty,  and  who  awakes  from  the  illusions 
of  love,  without  renouncing  its  tenderness. 
He  departs,  and  leaves  her  on  the  shore, 
where  she  faints  through  grief,  when  she 
finds  that  she  has  not  the  power  to  retain 
him.  At  length,  recovering  from  her 
swoon,  she  destroys  the  gardens  and  the 
^  Canto  xvi.  st.  14  and  15. 
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enchanted  j^alace,  and  returns  to  Gaza,  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  Sultan  reviews  his  army,  and  Tasso 
describes  the  soldiers,  and  the  various 
countries  from  whence  they  come,  with 
that  fulness  of  information  which  can  alone 
give  life  and  truth  to  the  picture/  Armi- 
da,  in  the  midst  of  these  warriors,  offers 
herself  and  her  king^dom  as  a  reward  to 
him  who  shall  avenge  her  on  Kinaldo ; 
whilst  Rinaldo  himself,  on  his  return  from 
the  coast  of  Syi'ia,  receives  from  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  enchanter  a  present  of 
arms,  on  which  are  engraved  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the  supposed  ancestors  of  the 
house  of  Este,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The 
enchanter  then  speaks  of  Rinaldo's  descen- 
dants, and,  amongst  others,  announces  a 
hero,  whom  he  extravagantly  eulogizes. 
This  is  Alfonso  II.,  the  last  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  whom  posterity  is  far  from  regard- 
ing with  such  favourable  eyes,  and  whose 

^  Canto  xvii.  st.  4  to  32. 
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pride  and   rigour   Tasso   himself  lived  to 
experience/ 

Rinaldo,  arriving  at  tlie  camp,  and  re- 
penting of  Ms  errors,  which  he  confesses 
to  Peter  the  Hermit,  is  despatched  to  the 
enchanted  forest.  It  does  not  present  to 
him,  as  to  the  other  warriors,  monsters 
and  objects  of  terror,  but  all  the  charms 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  and  all  the  allure- 
ments of  love.'^  It  is  by  the  image  of  Ar- 
mida,  that  the  demons,  defenders  of  this 
forest,  hope  to  seduce  him.  She  suddenly 
appears  out  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  suppli- 
cating him  to  spare  her  favourite  myrtle, 
throws  herself  between  it  and  the  sword 
of  Rinaldo.  But  the  warrior,  convinced 
that  the  image  before  him  is  nothing  more 
than  an  empty  phantom,  redoubles  his 
attack;  nor  does  he  cease,  though  the 
frisfhtful  demons  surround  and  menace 
him,  until  the  tree  falls  beneath  his  sword. 
The  enchantment  is  thus  destroyed,  and 
the    forest   returns    to   its    natural   state. 

1  Canto  xvii.  st.  90  to  9i.  '^  Canto  xviii. 
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With  the  trees  which  are  here  found,  the 
Christians  prepare  new  machines  of  war, 
more  ingenious  than  those  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  first  assault,  but  such  as  were 
often  constructed  in  the  middle  ages. 
Godfrey  disposes  every  thing  for  an  attack. 
During  the  combat.  Heaven  manifests  its 
assistance  in  many  miraculous  ways.  The 
fires  of  the  Saracens  are  driven  back  upon 
themselves;  and  a  rock  falls  on  Ismeno, 
and  crushes  hun  at  the  moment  he  is  pre- 
paring new  enchantments.  All  the  host  of 
Heaven,  and  the  souls  of  all  the  warriors 
who  had  fallen  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
assemble  in  the  air,  to  share  the  honour  of 
this  last  victory.  Of  the  mortal  combatants, 
it  is  to  Kinaldo  that  Tasso  assigns  the  glory 
of  success.  At  length,  the  Christian  ban- 
ner is  planted  on  the  rampart.^  Tancred, 
in  this  last  battle,  encomiters  Argante, 
who,  in  disputing  the  ground  with  him, 
reproaches  him  with  having  failed  to  meet 
him  as  he  had  promised.     They  both  then 

^  Canto  xviii.  st.  100. 
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retire  from  the  iight,  and  leave  the  city, 
to  assuage  their  ancient  hatred  by  single 
combat.  Bnt  the  fierce  Argante,  tm*ning 
his  eyes  on  the  ancient  capital  of  Judea, 
about  to  fall  beneath  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  feels  his  soul  subdued  at  the 
sight : 

Argante  turning,  as  their  steps  they  stay'd, 

"With  thoughtful  eye  the  conquer'd  town  survey'd. 

Then  marking  that  the  Pagan's  shield  was  gone, 

The  gen'rous  Tancred  cast  away  his  own, 

And  cried  :  "  What  sudden  thoughts  across  thee  come? 

Shrinks  then  thy  heart,  presentient  of  its  doom  ? 

If  now  prophetic  fears  thy  soul  o'ei'power, 

Thy  weakness  visits  thee  in  evil  hour." 

"  On  yon  fair  town,"  the  Infidel  replied, 
"Judaea's  scepter'd  Queen,  and  Asia's  pride, 
That  bows  her  vanquish'd  head,  I  think  with  pain, 
While  I,  to  stay  her  downfall,  strive  in  vain  ; 
And  insufficient  shall  th'  atonement  be, 
Though  Heaven  adjudge  thy  forfeit  head  to  me."i 

"Whilst  the  two  chiefs  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat,  Tancred  having 
obtained  the  advantage,  twice  offers  to  the 
savage  Circassian  his  life  and  his  liberty. 

1  Canto  six.  st.  9  and  10. 
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Twice,  Argante  rejects  his  mercy  and 
renews  the  contest.  He  then  falls,  and 
dies,  as  he  had  lived,  a  stranger  to  fear* 
But  Tancred,  exhausted  by  the  blood  he 
had  lost  in  the  combat,  has  not  strength 
left  to  join  his  comrades,  and  swoons  at  a 
little  distance  from  his  adversary. 

The  Christians,  on  entering  Jerusalem, 
make  a  dreadful  massacre  of  all  they  meet. 
Aladin  alone,  with  some  warriors,  and 
under  the  protection  of  Soliman,  retires 
into  the  tower  of  David,  the  last  hope  of 
the  Saracens.  They  flatter  themselves 
that  the  army  from  Egypt  may  arrive  in 
time  for  their  deliverance.  In  fact,  this 
army  was  on  its  march  and  Godfrey  had 
despatched  an  esquire  of  Tancred,  named 
Yafrino,  who  understood  all  the  languages 
of  the  East,  to  watch  its  movements 
Yafrino  is  recognized  in  the  Saracen  camp 
by  Erminia,  and  the  princess,  in  love  with 
Tancred,  resolves  to  accompany  his  es- 
quire back  to  the  Latin  cam2).  As  they 
return  together,  and  approach  Jerusalem, 


they  traverse  the  field  of  battle,  where 
Argante  and  Tancred  were  lying  motion- 
less. Erminia,  at  first  sight,  believes  that 
Tancred  is  dead;  but  whilst  she  presses 
him  in  her  arms,  he  betrays  signs  of  life. 
She  closes  his  wounds  and  dries  them  with 
her  tresses;  and  meeting  some  Christian 
warriors,  they,  at  her  request,  instead  of 
bearing  him  to  his  tent,  convey  him  to 
Jerusalem.  This  was  the  ardent  wish  of 
the  chief,  who,  if  he  were  destined  to  die 
of  his  wounds,  was  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing his  vow,  and  expiring  at  the  sepulchre 
jof  his  Redeemer. 

The  Egyptian  army  at  length  arrives  in 
sight  of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  at  sunrise  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  the  Christians  leave  the 
city  to  meet  it,  and  offer  battle.'  All  epic 
poets  have  painted  battles ;  all  have  ex- 
hausted on  this  favourite  subject  their 
most  brilliant  poetry ;  and  none,  perhaps, 
have  succeeded  in  giving  real  pleasure  to 
their  readers.    In  the  midst  of  his  combats 

1  Canto  XX. 
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and  his  victories,  Kinaldo  meets  the  car  of 
Armida;  but,  after  having  dispersed  the 
band  of  her  lovers,  who  had  conspired 
against  him,  he  avoids  meeting  her.  In 
the  mean  time,  Soliman  and  Aladin  view 
the  contest  from  the  tower  of  David,  and 
descend,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops, 
to  join  in  the  battle.  Aladin  encounters 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  the  king  falls 
beneath  the  sword  of  the  as^ed  warrior. 
Soliman,  on  the  other  side,  meets  Odoardo, 
a  noble  chief,  and  Gildippe,  his  vahant 
spouse,  whom  no  danger  had  ever  sepa- 
rated. Both  perish  by  the  arm  of  the 
Sultan  of  Nicea.^  But  this  is  the  last  of 
his  victories.  Kinaldo  rushes  to  revenore 
their  deaths,  and  attacks  Soliman,  who  is 
slain  by  the  Christian  chief.  Rinaldo  then 
engages  Tisapherdes,  the  last  defender  of 
Armida.  This  princess,  surviving  all  the 
warriors  who  had  sworn  to  avenofe  her, 
and  overpowered  by  shame  and  love, 
attempts  to  put   an  end  to  her  life;  but 

1  Canto  XX.  st.,  94  to  100. 
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Riiialdo  arrests  her  hand,  remmds  her  of 
his  former  love,  and  declares  himself  her 
knight.  He.  supj^licates  her  pardon,  and 
succeeds  in  assuaging  her  grief.  God- 
fi-ey  now  gathers  the  last  laurels  of  the 
day.  Rimedon  and  Emireno  die  by  his 
hand,  and  Altamoro  surrenders  himself  a 
prisoner. 

Thus  Godfrey  conquer'd ;  nor  the  sinking  Sun 
As  yet  his  full  diurnal  race  had  run ; 
But,  ere  his  beams  retired,  the  victor-train 
The  rescued  Town,  the  sacred  Temple  gain: 
And  thither  too,  ere  yet  his  blood-stain'd  vest 
He  laid  aside,  th'  impatient  Chieftain  prest, 
There  hung  his  arms,  there  pour'd  his  votive  prayer, 
Kiss'd  his  loved  Saviour's  tomb,  and  bow'd  adoring 
there.  ^ 

1  Canto  XX.  st.  144. 
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